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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By L. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ LET us go, one can scarcely breathe here,” said a har- 
monious Italian voice. 

The words were few, but to the hearer’s ear they carried 
a mingled sound of pleading and command. The speaker 
rose with southern impetuosity, his quick skilful hand threw 
open one of the dark green persiane, and golden Neapolitan 
sunlight streamed into a small apartment adjoining the re- 
ception room in a spacious villa close to Posilipo. 

Fragrant air of the fast fleeting month of May came buoy- 
antly in at the window, filling the senses with exhilarant 
langour—the paradox may be forgiven for I know not how 
else to describe the rare combination of stimulating and 
enervating effect produced by that marvellous atmosphere 
—so light, serene, and clear, that one longs to rise through it 
upon wings to explore the heights of blue ether, and drink 
draughts of their refined re-animating sweetness. It was 
four o’clock in the afternoon, time to admit light and air, 
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which after the fresh early hours of morning are jealously 
excluded from Italian domiciles during summer days. 

Every ray of light is a ray of heat, old Angiolella had told 
her mistress’s protégée, with a winning smile of indulgent 
astonishment at the Signorina’s ignorance of the exigences of 
a southern clime. 

The Signorina no longer pettishly rebelled against being 
“shut up in the dark”; she seemed disposed to quarrel 
with the individual who had let the slanting sunbeams in 
upon her, and who was standing outside in them waiting, 
the impatience fading from his face, melting into an expres- 
sion of intense, almost reverential, admiration, as he gazed 
eagerly through the window, open to the ground. The 
picture which met his appreciative eyes was a short fore- 
ground of shining porcelain tiles, coloured in blue and white, 
conveying the idea’of carpet without its superfluous warmth, 
a polished table unencumbered by drapery, two slender- 
legged chairs drawn up to it, upon one of which rested as 
fair a vision of feminine loveliness as ever brightened crea- 
tion. Folding doors leading into an anteroom filled in the 
background ; one stood partially open revealing glimpses of 
a clear-cut brown profile sharpened by the keen chisel of 
time, embellished by a long gold ear-ring glistening and 
swinging with each movement of the wearer’s head which 
was surmounted by the panna folded square. It belonged 
to Angiolella, whose agile fingers were busy sorting a snowy 
pile of choice household linen. 

The prominent figure in the picture made no effort to 
obey the invitation given. She bent over what looked like 
a child’s exercise-book, one round arm from which the open 
sleeve fell back as she rested her elbow on the table, sup- 
ported her head, the other hand guided a pen rapidly over 
the paper. 


Now she paused—-referred to an open volume the Pro- 
fessor had left—but careless and unconcerned as she looked, 
the magnetic influence of his gaze made its secret impression 
upon one who was not unconscious of her own power to 
attract—not so unconscious as she would fain have made 
him believe. Half-vexed, more than half-gratified, she 
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raised her head, lifting into view a face that would have 
puzzled a skilful physiognomist, but would have fascinated 
him nevertheless. 

Was she ingenuous, simple,‘and unsuspicious, as her fair 
white brow with its delicately distinct eyebrows testified ? 
Was she haughty, ambitious, impatient of restraint as the 
curves of her short full upper-lip declared ? Did self-seek- 
ing determination lurk under the dimple upon her well- 
moulded chin? Did the curling eye-lashes shelter a spirit 
of intrigue in the ever-changing light of her wondrous 
speaking eyes. What said the straight prononcé nose, not so 
prominent as to give statuesque sternness to her face, but 
sharing with the other features a refined softness. 

One might almost venture to affirm that Christabel was 
very much what circumstances had made her. 

“Signor Gabriele, you are as arbitrary as though you were 
among the urchins in the village school,” she said, speaking 
in fluent incisive French, as rising with a showof reluctance 
she followed him into the garden. 

He winced at this speech; an involuntary twitching of 
the hand betrayed that it cut him. 

“May I not use my prerogative as tutor to tempt you 
to continue our lesson here?” he asked, when both were 
seated at opposite corners of the rustic bench under 
ilex trees some yards distant from the house, whose sombre 
green interposed gratefully between them and the sun’s 
glow. 

“Tt is finished for me to-day, I cannot apply now; Dante, 
my friend, I have had quite enough of your ‘ Purgatorio’ ” 
—she tossed aside la Divina Commedia—* and I comprehend 
about as much of it as Beppo,” stooping to lift a Maltese dog 
into her lap. 

“There is a limit to Beppo’s capacity for knowledge 
which he can never pass; but your understanding may be 
improved every hour, every moment.” 

“My understanding is so limited as not to be worth 
measuring, and I have just enough knowledge to know my 
own ignorance.” 

“You perplex, delight, and pain me by turns; one 
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moment exhibiting evidence of rare vigorous intelligence, 
the next you behave like a frivolous child.” 

“The last réle suits me best ; it is easier to play, and gives 
more general satisfaction upon the world’s great stage I 
find.” 

“Is it only general applause you seek, Signorina? Do 
youcare nothing for individual esteem?” then in alower 
key, “nothing for the approbation of the nobler part ‘of 
yourself which you are always endeavouring to stifle ?” 

“Ah, Signor Gabriele,” with that appealing penetrating 
look, “ I perceive that you are trying to see my hand.” 

“Say rather to gauge the depth of your heart, for 
you speak as though masquerading were the great business 
of life,” he exclaimed in a baffled disappointed tone. 
“Why act a part at all; why not be yourself?” 

“T might frighten people,” she said, with a gleeful little 
laugh; “ besides,” with a sudden change to bitterness, “you 
forget that I am a dependent ; to be a good companion, one 
must annihilate self, Contessa says,and as I do not choose 
to behave so ungratefully to myself, I wear a domino.” 

“ Throw it off in the society of one who is your humble 
servant, as well as your true friend,” he urged gently. 

“To serve a servant you must be a slave,and I don't 
think il Professore would submit to the yoke, although he 
does condescend to teach gamins in a charity school.” 

The Italian’s eyes emitted vivid flashes, his cheeks paled 
at her taunt ; there was a brief silence, after which his voice 
sank into an energetic, quivering, whisper. 

“Cold Albionese ! Can you not understand the existence 
of certain conditions which compel one to delight in sacri- 
fice, which make the roughest path seem smooth, when hope 
holds out her bright beacon ?” 

“No. Heroism must be fatiguing; and my instiuct 
warns me against mental or physical climbing. As to rough 
paths, I intend to exercise all my ingenuity to avoid them, 
feeling sure that I should only bruise my feet, then hope 
would extinguish the lantern.” 

“ Not if love had lighted it.” 

“ Tiens ! Your affection for those urchins must indeed 
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be strong. Is hope deluding you with the idea of making 
out of them philanthropists like yourself? If so, I 
prophesy og 

“That leaving my poor charity-boys out of the game, I 
shall win the stake I am playing for,” was his sudden 
interruption, as he bent his profound dark eyes upon her 
with an expression in them that she did not care to, meet—it 
was too intense. 

“You reproach me for masquerading, and in the same 
breath confess yourself a gambler. Which is worst do you 
think, Beppo?” 

She was looking into the dog’s face which she had taken 
between her hands. 

Beppo wriggled out of the caress. 

“Both are so reprehensible that he declines to make a 
distinction ; so now, Signorina, we must be pitiful to each 
other’s weakness, and, ceasing to quarrel, remain fast friends 





always. Shall it not be so?” 

“Let me hear your definition of friendship before I con- 
clude the treaty.” 

“Ts it not a compact between two souls, by which each 
undertakes to array the other in subtle impalpable armour, 
impervious to the assaults of distrust ?” 

“Under shelter of which invulnerable screen one may 
bore the other with impunity,” was her mischievous asser- 
tion, as she again broke into her piquant laugh. “ Look well 
to the joints in your harness, Signor Gabriele. I shall test 
their strength more severely than you think.” 

“And I promise you they will never yield, let the attack 
be fierce as you will.” 

He spoke in a low, fervent tone, as though he were 
registering a vow, and held his left hand towards her with 
an impulsive movement. She was occupied in drawing 
Beppo’s long hair slowly through her fingers; maybe his 
action escaped her. 

His hand was instantly withdrawn and hidden in his 
breast, to still the mingled emotions stirring beneath. Had 
she glanced up the next moment she would have beheld a 
countenance touching in its patient dignity. It was some- 
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what below average Italian regularity of feature; but in 
the grandeur of the broad brow, in the pose of the benign 
lips, faultier outlines were forgotten. Strength and sweet- 
ness were singularly blended in his aspect. One guessed 
that vehement tenacity of purpose lay dormant under the 
cleft in his square chin—it might have belonged to a crusader 
—but would that spare him the inevitable suffering which 
follows in the wake of a keenly sensitive nature ; a shadow 
seemed even now to be gliding athwart his soul, saddening, 
but not dannting, the brave, tender heart, where charity had 
found a stronghold. 

“There must be a thunderstorm brewing, or else Dante 
has depressed you. Do be less serious; this is my little hour 
of recreation—the drive with Contessa does not count, you 
know—and I choose to be amused.” 

“Poor child, you are so lonely!” He was thinking aloud 
in genuine Italian simplicity. “So far from your country, 
your kindred, and—forgive me, Signorina—your true happi- 
ness.” 

“Compassion is wasted upon me, I have seen too little of 
my country to yearn after it ; too much of the only relative 
I ever knew to regret her, and—really, Professore! why 
should you be uncivil because I happen not to be of the 
same opinion as yourself about some things ?” 

“Uncivil ?” A slight puzzled expression flitted over his 
countenance. “Ah, you do not like it to be known, but you 
are not responsible for errors of education, unless, indeed, 
you neglect to enquire after truth now.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied whenever I think upon the 
subject, which is not often,” she said, coldly. 

“ A keener analyst would say you are mistaking indiffer- 
ence for conviction. Why can I not melt the veil of ice with 
which you shroud your noblest sentiments, and will 
in time chill them to death ? See, you have only dashed a 
corner of it in my face, and I shiver.” 


“That is because southern nature is too susceptible, 
northern fibre is more wiry. But truly, Professore,1 do not 
mind confessing to you that I am not troubled with noble 
sentiments.” 
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“My sight is longer than yours, Signorina. Have I not 
proved it many times here, when we have watched the little 
white sails gleaming like sea-bird’s wings against the blue 
horizon ?” 

His softened meditative gaze was resting in the deep 
shadow made by Capri’s yellow cliffs upon the sapphire sea, 
which reflected so true an image of Naple’s ciclo ridente, that 
wavelets forbore to disturb it as they gently laved the shore. 

“Your eyes deceive you if they pretend to discover germs 
of fine feeling in me. I tell you frankly that my highest 
ambition is to get all the enjoyment out of life that my 
limited opportunities allow.” 

“ Enjoyment means the possession of what is good. You 
could not have chosen better.” 

“What I covet is not remote ethereal good, but sub- 
stantial worldly wealth—a golden key to unlock the gates of 
happiness.” 

“T have heard of a golden key that gave access to a cup- 
board of skeletons.” 

“So have I, but only in a fable. Wait till I find mine; 
you will see that I shall make wiser use of it than Madame 
Bluebeard,” was her gay rejoinder as, raising one hand above 
her head to remove some stray leaves that disarranged her 
shining hair, she caught and drew down a trailing strand of 
delicate pink convolvulous. An involuntary little exclama- 
tion of pain escaped her; a tall cactus, half-hidden in 
luxuriant undergrowth, had thrust its envious thorns into 
her flesh. 

“Ah! you have wounded yourself in stretching for those 
flowers, which are but weeds after all. Stay, there is 
blood ; give me your hand.” 

She hid it in her handkerchief. 

He dare not move closer to her, his strong instinct of 
southern etiquette assured him that Angiolella’s watchful 
eyes were not far off, and to her he was only i/ Professore, 
receiving a nominal honorarium from her mistress in return 
for Italian reading with the demoiselle de compagnie, whose 
defective aquaintance with the literature lessened her useful- 
ness to Countess Marinelli. 
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He is well-behaved enough, but too young for the under- 
taking, was Angiolella’s verdict, passed with a succession of 
emphatic nods of her shrewd shapely head, as she stood by 
the fountain watching the gold fish dart swiftly to and fro 
after their purposeless fashion, as her slender fingers were 
busy with knitting-needles, flashing and clicking at her 
waist. 

a cd * * * * ¥e 

Later the same evening, a heavy iron gate at the end of a 
tangled avenue, swung back on creaking hinges, and 
Countess Marinelli’s carriage swept slowly out, turning into 
the high road to Naples. The noise of wheels at the ac- 
customed hour brought the lodge-keeper’s wife to her door 
to greet her mistress and the young Jnglese with bright 
cordial “ Good evening, excellencies, may you divert your- 
selves,” and to feast her eyes upon the ladies’ costumes. 
This was an innocent gratification, shared by many of the 
single-minded, light-hearted denizens of Posilipo, coming 
leisurely in from work in adjacent vineyards, followed by a 
troop of little bronze-limbed cherubs, some of whom, whose 
hands were not filled with figs and bread, daintily kissed the 
tips of their dimpled fingers to the “ belle signore,” and the 
genial greeting, “may you divert yourself,” was reiterated 
in many varieties of tone, infantine, masculine, and 
feminine, without the faintest ring of envy or grudging. 

“| like Italian peasants,” Christabel said, with energy, 
her manner of speaking quite untrammelled by the timid 
deference of a dependent in the presence of her superior. 

“Tf it amuses you, I have no objection. They are valu- 
able in their way, I suppose, but too provokingly content 
with life as they find it to awaken much interest in me. I 
tried hard to improve my work-people, but have abandoned 
the task in despair, finding them wedded to ancient habits, 
methods, customs—in fact, a careless set, without an ounce 
of enterprise among them.” 

Contessa nevertheless nodded her plumed bonnet right 
and left with real good humour and simplicity. All that was 
Italian about her was her name, which she had taken when 
she accepted her foreign husband, long since dead. If 
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report spoke truthfully, the alliance had not been altogether 
pacific, but “who could wonder at that,” as Christabel had 
once remarked to the reflection in her mirror—a silent friend 
to whom she was wont to open her mind freely in the safe 
precinct of her chamber. “ Count Marinelli must have been 
deluded if he expected that power-craving spirit to be 
satisfied with the lowly ambition that contents most Italian 
wives,” had been her further comment, and a pair of half- 
shut eyes with a mischievous spark of cynicism in their blue 
depths had looked at her from the mirror. It was the dis- 
creet friend’s only sign of assent expressing unqualified 
coincidence in the speaker's views. 





That was all she required. Ske hated contradiction, and 
loved flattery more than she would bring herself to own 
Does that explain her liking for the unsophisticated peasantry 
who thought her beautiful enough to sit as a model for the 
Madonna—and often told her so with pretty enthusiasm as 
the highest praise they could give her—or is her predilection 
based solely upon the plea with which she turns to her 
companion. 

“Tt does one good to see their radiant cheerfulness, it is 
like the Italian sky.” 

“Subject to violent storms sometimes, especially in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius,” the Countess added, with an expres- 
sive shrug. 

“ Sunlight breaks forth doubly resplendent after temporary 
obscurity behind a cloud.” 

“ But while a storm lasts there is electricity in the atmos- 
phere ; it has been known to blind 'people,” was the dry 
rejoinder. 





“Well, there is one thing to be said; sufferers from 
blindness excite more compassionate tenderness in Italy 
than in most places.” 

“Bah, Bah! child, cherish your bit of enthusiasm to 
exhibit in society—it becomes you—infinitely better than 
your bonnet. Do not trouble yourself to kindle it for me, 
it will not bear to be fanned too freely I can assure you.” 

“You are quite right, Countess, there is so little inflam- 
mable material in my composition that if a stray spark falls 
upon me, it dies of inanition.” 
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Countess Marinelli had sunk back against the carriage 
cushions with all a Frenchwoman’s elegant abandon, but 
with an ominous rustle of silk and lace which would have 
betrayed irritation without the slightly acrid expression 
settling round her lips, which, however, gradually dispersed 
when Christabel’s fair unclouded face turned upon her, a 
mirthful self-depreciative gleam of humour peeping from 
under her curled eye-lashes. 

“ Child, how old are you ?” was suddenly demanded. 

“ Twenty-one.” 

“ You may deduct three years without fear of ridicule the 
next time you answer that question.” 

“Thank you. If any one has the audacity to ask it I hope 
not to be wanting in the necessary sangfroid.” 

“T was thinking that some one would perhaps soon have 
a right to know your age.” 

“It puzzles me to guess whom, excepting yourself.” 

* Do not be stupid, as you were, when you refused Baron 
Abelschauser.” 

* And his wrinkled hand, with ebony tips!” 

“ What did that signify ? Shares and bonds covered the 
wrinkles, and ebony tips yield to treatment. The only 
excuse for your foolishness is that you were five years 
younger. It is the duty of every homeless girl to marry 
well if she be fortunate enough to have an opportunity.” 

A perceptible start of apprehension sprang into Christabel’s 
eyes as she listened to this speech. Was her indulgent but 
capricious benefactress beginning to tire of her? The 
carriage rolled on, past the ghostly ruins of Queen Joanna’s 
palace, whose grim, massive skeleton stood in the brilliant 
landscape as an effigy of death in the midst of Elysium. 
The gorgeous after-glow of sunset had passed it by, delicate 


tints of rose, sea-green. and amber yet lingered over the 
heights of the Vomero, burnished the windows of stately 
villas, shed a nimbus of glory upon the ancient edifice of 
S. Martino crowning the steep, deepened into the rich 
majesty of purple round the form of Vesuvius were re- 
flected in radiance upon the sea, but left these stern-blighted 
walls unsoftened by any touch of tenderness. 
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You were very severe upon Lucia Romano when she 
accepted the first proposal made to her,” Christabel said, 
looking after a dusty carozzella which had just whisked 
past drawn by one rawboned sinewy horse. The scanty 
accommodation behind the driver was shared by two 
persons, whose only apparent anxiety was to avoid coming 
within focus of Contessa’s gold eye-glass, which she levelled 
at every vehicle along the road. 

“That supercilious Frenchwoman does not please me,” 
was Colonel Romano’s remark to his wife as they sped 
forward. 

“T took shelter behind your epaulette, and she did not 
recognise ‘Silly Lucia,’” rejoined his wife, showing a face 
which certainly did not deserve the epithet, looking in its 
bright energy equal to the encounter of worse evils than 
the half-contemptuous, half-compassionate glance which 
Countess Marinelli was wont to bestow upon a girl she 
had once petted and subsequently neglected, because Lucia 
had accepted her position as Colonel Romano’s wife with 
undisguised joy, and thus “escaped from bondage,” as she 
merrily confided to him a month after marriage. It had 
been bondage to her to be at the beck of the capricious 
neighbour who had patronised her, loading her with benefits 
one day, with reproaches the next. 

“Don’t speak to me of Lucia, she and her family are 
ungrateful ; her father has one of my finest vineyards and 
is always behind with the rent, although holding it on such 
advantageous terms. As to Lucia, she might now have 
been a rich and prosperous woman, had she not resisted my 
plans for her future.” 

“ She looks happy enough in spite of her poverty.” 

* Bah ! love in a tub with the bottom falling out.” 

“Or in a crazy carozzella with a wheel coming off,” 
laughed Christabel. 

“Were the Romanos in the thing that rattled past just 
now ?” 

“Yes, on their way no doubt to her father’s to eat figs 
and sit on the terrace to sing all the evening. Signor 
Gabriele is often there with his violin, and Colonel Romano 
would go any distance to hear it.” 
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“T suspect the figs are not the least part of the attraction ; 
the Romanos must often be hungry, living on a yittance.” 

“Yet Lucia is always well-dressed.” 

“So are most officers’ wives when they appear in public, 
but at what a cost of toiling, slaving and washing their own 
clothes at home !” 

“Oh, Countess; I do not think Lucia has come to that 
yet,” was Christabel’s half-indignant protest. 

“Then it is a fate in reserve for her. Persons in that 
class who have not a moderate fortune should not marry.” 

“Why do you encourage matrimony among your 
labourers ? ” 

“That is quite different. Contadini have only to give 
their children bread and fruit, and let them grub about in 
the sunshine till old enough to work.” 

“They are the happiest after all, having no expensive 
tastes to gratify, no appearances to keep up, and yet,” 
Christabel added thoughtfully, “I should not like to have 
been born a peasant.” 

“ According to your own showing you would have been a 
happier woman, but all I can see for you, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is to make the best of your opportunities.” 

** Has anything occurred to alter my circumstances, that 
you speak as if some change were about to take place in my 
position here ?” 

Christabel leaned tranquilly back in the carriage, as she 
asked the question; if her voice sounded a little hard, it 
was with the effort to keep it steady. 

“T cannot live for ever, child ; besides, Basile complains 
that you are usurping his place.” 

Basile was Countess Marinelli’s only son. She had made 
a point of his being educated in Paris, and he had so well 
repaid her solicitude, that he had become too Parisian to live 


elsewhere. He could no longer make use of the pretext 


that he remained for the purpose of improving his mind. 
Several years had gone by since it was supposed to be stored 
with all things essential for a gentleman to know, and the 
supplementary process of improvement could be carried on 
—his mother thought—equally well at Posilipo, assisting her 
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in the administration of affairs connected with their 
property. She had always impressed upon her son, that the 
diminished fortune of the Marinellis made it imperative that 
he should seek a wife who could substantially re-establish 
their revenue ; the hope that he was doing his best to act 
upon her counsel, had hitherto reconciled her to his absence. 
In the fulfilment of her wishes for her son,a dream of 
happiness for herself would be realised ; she longed to be 
able to leave everything in Basile’s hands, and return to 
her beloved Paris. Beginning to grow impatient, she had 
resolved to take the initiative, and had made diplomatic 
overtures to the family of a Neapolitan heiress on his 
behalf. Basile’s presence was necessary to promote her 
scheme ; an urgent letter of recall had therefore been dis- 
patched to him. He might have responded to it, as he had 
done to others of the same tenour, with graceful protestation 
of his willingness to gratify his mother, and a tissue of 
excuses, half-serious, half-playful, for not doing so; but this 
time Basile read between the lines a distinct intimation that, 
unless he appeared, certain supplies, yet controlled by her, 
would be withdrawn. He understood her character well 
enough to know that under provocation she would be 
inflexible; anything like a quarrel must be avoided. He 
would adopt his usual plan, seeming to give way to her; it 
was highly inconvenient just now, necessitating a journey 
to Naples, but of two evils this was the least; so he replied 
to her letter, giving a dexterous and entertaining epitome of 
the current gossip of Paris, concluding with the promise to 
give himself the pleasure of embracing her at the end of 
the month, provided that she had not bestowel all her affec- 
tion upon her'paragon demoiselle de compagnie. 
* » * ” Sa * 

Summer evening in the vicinity of Naples. The shrill 
vibrating note of the cigala was hushed, the eager monoton- 
ous chirp had throbbed into silence, but though the sun had 
withdrawn, a delicious warmth pervaded the atmosphere, as 
though earth were gratefully rendering the heat which his 
beams had concentrated upon her during the day. 

A light zephyr moved across the Mediterranean with so 
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delicate a touch, as scarcely to ripple the placid surface where 
myriads of stars were mirrored. In its progress it gathered 
a subtle essence from the sea, and passing onward, mingled 
its breath with fragrant odours from the vine-clad hills. 

The fishermen Lelow Posilipo were plying their craft, 
their boats gliding far out upon the quiet sea; their resin 
torches, which glittered like topaz set in lapis-lazuli, might 
well fascinate the fish which rise to the gleam. The sound 
of voices, half plaintive, half jubilant, is borne outwards from 
the little beach, where wives and daughters stand in pictur- 
esque groups; the jingle of tambourine bells rings out from 
time to time, giving bursts of piquancy to the more distant 
notes of a violin, which float downward from the flat roof 
of a large white house above Posilipo, and eloquently fill 
the pauses of a song which a rich baritone is pouring forth 
with soathern ease and intensity. 

The house belongs to Pietro Dedomenicis, who is head of 
the family assembled on the terrace. He is a man of con- 
siderable importance in the paese, and knows something of 
every body’s affairs connected with it—rather more than one 
or two of the inhabitants like—but in his capacity of 
Avvocato, he naturally gains an insight into the circum- 
stances of those who seek the benefit of his counsel. Clients 
have not been lacking, but Pietro has not found his profes- 
sion so lucrative as it is often supposed to be, because he has 
a way of settling half the cases submitted to him with a few 
shrewd and kindly suggestions gratis. Many disputes which 
had assumed a serious aspect, have sunk into insignificance 
under the quaint magic of Pietro’s “ Pazienza, let us examine 
a little,” the result of an examination being frequently to 
establish peace between antagonists, but putting little re- 
muneration into Pietro’s pocket—a bag of walnuts, a kid, a 
turkey perhaps to grace his dining-table. His perspicacity 
and temperateness gave him a high place in the estimation of 
most who knew him, his geniality and goodness endeared 
him to his neighbours ; all wished him success when with 
the view of increasing hisincome in proportion to his family, 
he decided to rent Countess Marinelli’s vineyard which ad- 
joined his own snug little patrimony. 
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To look at him as he leans against the parapet whichsur- 
rounds the terrace, one would say he had not a care in the 
world ; a rapid study of his countenance would tell you that 
if he had troubles he is assuredly not given to brooding over 
them. He is breathing out his heart in the words he is 
singing with all the verve and sentiment of a youth of 
twenty. At the end of each verse isa refrain, which is taken 
up by two fresh sopranos, a tenor anda bass. They fall natur- 
ally into their respective parts, swell into exquisite harmony, 
and die away upon a long sustained note. 

There was silence for a few seconds. 

“ Bravi tutti! Well done all!” exclaimed a child’s voice. 
It came from a low seat, in the corner of which was curled 
up a boy, whose little pale face was lit by brilliant black eyes 
kindling with animation. He was the lawyer’s youngest 
child and only son ; the little crooked one, as he was called 
in the village. 


” 


“Gabriele,” said another voice, “thy music is delicate as 


lace ; the foreign lady over the way should ask thee to teach 


” 


her that language—it is worth learning.” As this speaker 
moved across the terrace among orange and myrtle plants, 
a glitter of gold lace, and the clank of a sword, proclaimed 
him to be Pietro Dedomenicis’ son-in-law, Colonel Romano. 
Lucia, his wife, sitting between her sisters, whispered into 
he ear of one— 

“The poor violin! I think it would as soon be clasped 
by a bear.” 

“The Signorina has many gifts, but music is not one of 
them,” Gabriele said at length, speaking to Romano, who 
stood wondering at his silence. 

“If the only gift she had were her beauty, it is enough,” 
added the lawyer cordially. 


» | 


“Enough,” Romano echoed; “yes, to make the reputa- 
tion of a sculptor who could reproduce it, and to mar the 
happiness of him who is beguiled into loving her.” 

Perhaps Gabriele did not hear this remark ; he bent over 
his violin, drawing forth a few low quivering notes that 
gradually gained ecstacy as they mounted upwards, and ended 
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“Tt is curious,” the lawyer continued musingly, “how 
these Saxons resemble one another. I never look at La 
Signorina without being reminded of a young Englishman 
I once knew and loved, wn caro giovane. She attracts me 
because of this look of him.” 

“ To me that fair girl is like a mocking imp who has stolen 


” 


the features of a saint,” was Romano's uncharitable remark. 

“ Softly, softly, my son,” returned Pietro, as he glanced to- 
wards the pretty group formed by his own daughters. “ She 
must not be judged harshly, this poor Christabel, who has 
never known a sister’s sympathy nor the touch of a mother’s 
hand.” 

A short, quick, sigh, parted Gabriele’s lips; one pair of 
ears present detected an eager tremor in his tones as he 
asked, “ Thou knowest then her history, Pietro ?” 

“As much of it as Contessa told me when she brought her 
from Paris five years ago. Left an orphan from her birth, 
there were none to care for her save a distant relative, who 
would not be burdened with the child, so banished it to the 
French capital and had her educated there. She was acting 
as companion to Madame de Gontaut when Contessa first 
saw her, and was attracted by her bright spirit and rare 
beauty, being lonely without Basile, and no longer able to 


enjoy society in the world of fashion. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ CONTESSA easily persuaded the Signorina to accompany 
her to Posilipo. It was hinted, I remember, that she was 
glad to escape from unwelcome attentions of a rich German 
baron.” 

“T congratulate him upon his deliverance,” Romano put 
in.” 

“To hear you talk one would think that she had rejected 
you, my son!” 

“Indeed, our Paolo had more good sense than to give his 


happiness into the keeping of a witch.” 
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The lawyer's head turned quickly, but the speech had not 
come from Romano's wife. Pietro moved over to the low 
seat where the boy sat alone, and stooped towards him. 

“That word s/rega displeases me ; do not use it again little 
one,” he said, with as much austerity as he could find in his 
heart to assume to poor Giovanni. 

The child’s black eyes flashed up into his father’s face 
through angry tears. “It is true,and I hate the sound of 


” 


her name.” Pressing both small thin hands against the ad- 
vocate’s lips, as if to repress further rebuke, he whispered : 
“Come close, give me your ear, I will tell you a secret. She 
is a witch because she has charmed Signor Gabriele’s heart 
away from us, and has given him nothing for it.” 

“ Did’st want all his heart for thyself, little egotist ? ” 

Holding his father fast, Giovanni fiercely whispered on, 
“She makes him suffer, 1 would die to see him happy.” 

Pietro tenderly took the cripple’s excited face between 
his hands. 

“ Jealousy is a dangerous guest, my Giovanni ; do not take 
her in.” 

“ Pietro!” was called at the top of a pair of vigorous 
feminine lungs, to which he instantly responded. 

“ Eccomi, here I am.” 

“ Supper is served ; let all come down.” 

“Wecome. Away with you; don’t keep the mother wait- 
ing. Gabriele, is your appetite good ?” the host continued, 
as he took the violin and motioned the visitor to precede 
him. 

“The Signora’s macaroni and tomatoes would tempt 
Epicurus,” Gabriele replied, going straight to the boy and 
lifting him in his arms. “Thy father carries my child, I 
shall take his.” 

“Tt is a bad exchange,” sighed the cripple, nestling his 
pretty head on Gabriele’s shoulder. 

In the camera da pranzo, where the evening meal was 
spread, a slender Pompeian lamp emitted a clear soft light 
from its seven beaks, illuminating what to a stranger’s eyes 
would appear a picturesque mixture of refinement and 
frugality. Every vessel on the table was a model of artistic 
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elegance, though moulded in common clay. Signora Dedome- 
nicis was arrayed in a loose robe of ingeniously blended 
colours, for which she made no apology, it being her habitual 
indoor costume excepting on the evenings she devoted to 
society. Gabriele being established as a friend of the family, 
knew every flower in the pattern of her vesta da camera. 
The idea of sitting at home in any dress she would have 
worn abroad was scouted by the Signora as utterly opposed 
to propriety or comfort. When she did appear in public 
her attire was fresh as though it had just left her milliner’s 
hands ; she was a portly personage, her head well poised on 
Juno-like shoulders ; her deliberate movements were a curi- 
ous contrast to her active tongue, which Pietro said was 
silent only when she was in church or asleep. Her eyes 
twinkled unceasingly, generally with good-humoured viva- 
city, sometimes in sharp but short-lived irascibility. Just 
now they were beaming with satisfaction. 

“Thou lazy one!” she exclaimed, softly pinching 
Giovanni’s cheek, “thirteen years old yesterday ” — the 
boy did not look more than nine—“and still clinging 
to a nurse ! excuse the impertinence, Signor Gabriele ; truly 
there are few who can carry him so comfortably. You deserve 
to have a large family of your own, and, God forgive me, I 
hope you may be more fortunate in your boys—not that we 
would change our little angel for the ... . buffalo’s eggs ? 
Maria !”—here the Signora’s voice went up an octave higher 
as her hand-maid appeared in the door-way bearing a delicate 
preparation of buffalo’s milk. “It is well; I thought thou 
hadst forgotten, for since Antonio, the fisherman, has suc 
ceeded in purchasing a boat, he has asked her in marriage, 
and the girl’s spirit is always helping him draw in the net, 
so that her hands are not generous towards me.” 

Maria’s dark cheeks showed a rich red glow ; her regular 
teeth gleamed in a smile of child-like happiness, which broke 
into a musical laugh of confusion at the merry fire of con- 
gratulation opening upon her from all sides. 

I apologise to my readers for introducing them to super- 
numeraries who play insignificant parts. May they be per- 


mitted to pass in and out of the story as they came and went 
in Christabel’s life. 
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“You are not wearing your handkerchief to-night,” the 
master observed mischievously. 

“ Don’t you see why, Papa ?” Lucia asked. 

“It is a feast day, Signora Lucia.” 

“But you do not wear flowers in your hair every festa, 
Mariuccia.” 

“And why ? Because 1 was only betrothed to Antonio 
this morning, and I dare not wear his gifts before,’’ Maria 
explained, touching her glossy braids, which were seldom 
seen, being usually covered with the fazzoletto turned back- 
ward and knotted on the nape of the neck. She was in gala 
costume, striped red and black skirt, with dark green corsage 
and white linen sleeves, her heavy plaits held up by the 
large silver-headed spadino or pin thrust through them, a 
coquettish bouquet put in above one ear. Gold necklace 
and earrings completed her toilette. 

“To what saint has Antonio dedicated his boat?” Pietro 
inquired. 

“His own, of course, padrone mio; you would not have 
him so faithless as to choose another. Sant’ Antonio was 
not to blame for the breakage of the net that time. Tonio 
has carved a beautiful figure himself for the prow ; I am 
sure the good saint will be pleased with the portrait.” 

“ Sicuro,” assented Pietro, “the intention is good if the 
execution be faulty ; we do not all come into the world with 
the genius of Michelangiolo.” 

“Excuse me; I do not think even that gentleman could 
have done it better,” Maria rejoined proudly; “but the 
padrone shall see for himself when he goes down to the 
beach.” 

“Thou art a good girl,” said her master, helping himself 
from a dish she presented. “Ah, what is this? too much 
cooked, figlia mia! Tonio will tear his hair and complain 
if thou givest him an omelet of leather.” 

“Have patience,” Maria began in a whisper, with a plead- 
ing look at the lawyer, and an apprehensive glance at 
her mistress, who was engaged in animated narrative at the 
opposite end of the table. “Iam so sorry, but what would 
you have! It is an event that. does not happen every 


day.” 
’ 2a 
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“Which? The betrothal, or the toughened omelet ?” 

“Neither one nor the other; the signor padrone must 
compassionate me.” 

“J pity myself most just now,” Pictro said, gently moving 
his untasted portion to the side of his plate. 

“Tf the signor padrone could make believe to eat without 
distaste, I would be to him eternally grateful,” was Maria’s 
beseeching whisper as she passed on with the dish. 

“Stop! Give it tome.” Pietro quickly divided the un- 
Incky frittata into three parts, taking the largest himself 
and placing the remaining shares before his daughters, who 
were sitting on either side, and had heard enough to under- 
stand the situation. 

*“ An act of charity,” he murmured in explanation, as he 
began rapidly to dispose of hissegment. “It will cost mea 
fit of indigestion, but we must sacrifice ourselves rather than 
let the girl be scolded to-day.” 

“ Maria has made fiasco of everything since this morning. 
For my part, I do not ex¢use her,” said Giulia, the beauty of 
the family, with a shrug of impatience. 

“ Che, che! What has happened ?” the mother enquired, 
breaking off short in a communication she was making to 
Gabriele, and wondering why he too was not sufficiently 
attracted to turn his head towards the slender dark girl who 
had spoken. The Signora thought that it was all very 
correct that he should address his conversation chiefly to 
herself, that he should make a pet of Giovanni, that he 
should not appear too conscious of Giulia’s charm, and, of 
course, not pay her any marked attention until he had 
sounded Pietro, and the possibility of marriage had been 
properly discussed by the elders ; but he was so scrupulously 
deferential she began to feel rather out of patience with him 
especially when he showed no inclination to transfer 
his interest to what was going on at his host’s end of 
the table, but held her to her theme, of which, to tell the 
truth, she was now weary. 

“ What age is the youth ?” Gabriele was asking. 

* Maria, how many years has your innamorato2?” The 
Signora was pretending to misunderstand his question, but 
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Maria had noted the danger signal of Giulia’s discontented 
brow and was already out of sight in the corridor. 

“Excuse me, Signora, we were speaking of Countess 
Marinelli’s son, Basile, I think you called him.” 

“ Yes, it is over five years since we saw the young man ; he 
was then a handsome creature, with much of the peculiar 
grace that adorns the French, but he seemed to think the 
world was only made out of compliment to him, for his 
pleasure and convenience. I shall not encourage him to pay - 
visits here unless he has grown more reasonable.” 

The Signora’s bright eyes took a significant flight in the 
direction of her daughter, eloquently concluding the sentence. 
She was disappointed not to receive some sign of apprecia- 
tion of her maternal solicitude from Gabriele. Absorbed in 
his own thoughts, he was looking intently into a glass he 
had just filled with iced water, apparently to watch its 
crystal beads sparkling and leaping upwards; but mirrored 
there his vivid imagination beheld a vision of the woman 
who interested him even more than he knew. She was 
stretching one delicate hand to grasp flowers, as she told him 
that her highest ambition was to get all the enjoyment out 
of life that her limited opportunities would allow. What 
subtle link of affinity held her image before him as he 
listened to the Signora’s description of the dainty, pleasure- 
loving Parisian, so soon to be domiciled under the same roof 
with Christabel ? He did not pause to ask himself, but con- 
tinued to gaze with more emotion than he had permitted 
himself to betray in her visible presence; a half-smile 
trembled on hislips at the remembrance of her unconventional 
candour ; then crept over him a revulsion of feeling as he 
recalled her emphatic definition of enjoyment, “substantial 
worldly wealth, not remote ethereal good.” A craving for 
money was a discordant note he had detected in the wild 
harmony of her character, which struck upon heart and ear, 
marring the whole composition with its harsh jangle. It 
was a craving for which he had no sympathy, and which 
he could not comprehend in one he believed to be richly 
endowed with graces of mind and body, a being radiant 
with youth and health, one who possessed the power of 
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attracting admiration and inspiring love in an extra- 
ordinary degree. That she should place costly dress and 
equipage with abundance of superfluities,fin the foremost 
rank, was jalmost revolting to a man of Gabriele’s mode of 
hought and cheerful disregard of all these things. 

He had found plenty of excuses for her before he 
reached his own abode that night. The outline of her 
history, as sketched by Pietro the advocate, had stirred his 
compassion to the depths; he dwelt upon the idea of the 
infant orphan—coldly put away from a heart that should 
have warmed to it—until his quick Italian sensibility was 
aglow with indignation. That she had. been educated in 
refinement was evident, that she was familiar with the 
surroundings of opulence and would find life distasteful 
without them, he could not doubt, and when he reflected 
that she possessed nothing of her own, was dependent upon 
the bounty of others—not only for the gratification of these 
tastes, but for daily bread, which she held upon the pre- 
carious balance of a worn-out lady of fashion’s caprice— 
he had not much difficulty in persuading himself that the 
most natural consequence was for her to exalt wealth upon 
the pedestal of swmmum bonum, and fall down before it. 
Of a higher and nobler life she seemed to have no more 
conception than a pagan. Was she to blame if—having 
been led blindfold by those who had charge of her moral 
training—she had failed to discover it. The sun may 
stream copious rays of light around us, to what purpose 
if our eyes are bound? Was it an emissary of evil ? was 
it a messenger of good, who suggested to Gabriele that he 
was the instrument appointed to give clearer vision to her 
awakening soul? Alas, how could he delude himself that 
it was aroused, when each time he tried to lift her under- 
standing above the normal level, it fluttered invariably back 


to earth with the languid vitality of an autumn leaf. 
* ® * * Sd 


Gabriele’s were not the only wakeful thoughts in Posilipo 
that summer night; the advocate’s brain was unusually 
active after he had retired to rest. When the Signora 
starting out of sleep beheld her husband wrapped in his 
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dressing-gown, seated at the writing table in his bedroom, 
sorting a heap of letters, she made up her mind that an 
attack of malignant fever was impending. 

“The saints preserve us! Pietro, hast taken the first dose 
of quinine ?” 

“Calm thyself, I want nothing but a foreign name which 
has escaped my memory.” 

“Santa Virgine! he raves already!” came from the 
Signora, in subdued accents of distress. “I wish all the 
ugly strangers would keep in their own countries instead of 
coming here to disarrange us. I might have known some 
misfortune would overtake us when Contessa sent to ask 
speech of thee to-day—during the hot hours, too! Anyone 
may guess what happened. She invited thee, bathed in 
perspiration, to be seated in a current of air while she talked 
of her good-for-nothing Basile. Behold the result! What 
is the use of a title if the owner of it is without education in 
important rules of courtesy which our climate does not per- 
mit us to neglect ?” 

“My good wife’s heart is sound, her head somewhat 
light,” was Pietro’s aside to the pigeon-hole he was diving 
into. “Leave me in peace, ben’ mio, till I have found a 
missing link in the chain of recollection. Ah! it should be 
here.” He drew out a note-book bound in vellum, and was 
again abstracted, peering through his spectacles, following 
the course of his index figer down the closely-written manu- 
script. 

“ Anpunto! exactly, Westburnham, a small village where 
the marriage of my friend took place. To-morrow I can 
reply to the English solicitor, giving him the information he 
seeks.” 

“Can human folly be pushed to a greater extreme?” ex- 
claimed the Signora, addressing an imaginary umpire, and 
throwing out both hands to mark the interrogation. “My 
husband exposes his life to danger at the pleasure of an 
elderly French lady, then sits up all night to do the work of 
a lazy English lawyer. For our children’s sake it is much 
to be deplored that I did not marry a man endowed with 
more firmness of spirit.” 
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“Be not discouraged. Providence has counter-balanced 
their father’s deficiencies by the eminent virtues of their 
mother,” was Pietro’s response, delivered in a tone of cordial 
sincerity. He waited a few moments until it had taken 
effect ; then asked, “ Art disposed to listen to a combination 
which bears an element of romance ?” 

“Oh, joy! Gabriele has spoken ?” 

“He has said nothing thou wouldst care to hear.” 

“How? It concerns Giulia, and does not interest me ?” 

Pietro did not lack courage, but found it expedient not to 
meet his wife’s sparkling eyes just then. 

“Be tranquil; our Giulia’s romance has not begun yet,” 
he said, soothingly. 

“Then spare me the tedium of listening to anybody else’s 
at this late hour,” the Signora quickly rejoined, sinking 
back on her pillow with the air of one who abandoned all 
connection with mundane trivialities. 

Pietro took her at her word, and kept silence. But 
curiosity would not be stifled to support dignity. After a 
pause, the Signora inconsistently asked, “ Well, what is this 
gossip ?” 

Pietro registered a mental note upon a method of success- 
fully dealing with the feminine mind; then removing his 
spectacles, he bent his gaze dreamily in retrospection, while 
his voice sank to the tender modulation with which we 
speak of the dead. 

“Twenty-two years ago! It seems but yesterday since we 
were sailing across the Bay to Sorrento—the young English- 
man, whose friendship made my happiness in those days, 
and his fair, silent wife. I may have been mistaken, but 
observation led me to the conclusion that she was not his 
equal in birth or education, and the consciousness of this dis- 


parity made her diffident in speech, even to him ; perhaps also 
it was the reason why they avoided all intercourse with their 
compatriots here. Did I ever tell thee how my acquaintance 
with them began? One morning in early spring business 
had taken me where Marseilles steamers land their passen- 
gers for Naples. I was one of the throng who stood watch- 
ing the few travellers step from the small boat on to the 
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slippery green stairs, where they were immediately beset by 
custom-house officers and clamouring facchini. My atten- 
tion was fixed by a gentleman and lady. He was, I think, 
the most perfect type of the British race that I had ever seen. 
So many hands were extended to assist the lady to land, that 
she seemed embarrassed and disinclined to accept help ; she 
looked half-frighted at seeing the eager foreign faces bent 
towards her, and hearing the bewildering accents of a strange 
tongue. Before I could spring to prevent it, her foot slipped 
upon the treacherous stone, and she fell against the step. 
Calling to the people to stand back, I bid a facchino secure a 
carriage, and as I respectfully assisted her husband to raise 
hey, addressed him in French with natura! condolence, 
begging him to permit me to be of use, as it was evident 
that Madame had sustained some injury—she could not move 
without suffering. The Englishman’s reponse was charac- 
teristic, he looked steadily into my face for an instant, then 
his cold blue eyes deliberately swept over the excited throng, 
and met mine again. 

“Thank you,” was all he said. I was not chilled, for I 
felt sure of two things, first, that the result of his scrutiny 
had been to inspire him with confidence in me, and next, 
that he was a man of refined education in spite of his 
laconicism. A subdued chorus of voices rose about us :— 

“ Poor young lady, it is an ugly welcome Naples has given 
her,” said one ; “she would not allow us to take her hand.” 
“ How proud are these English ! How brave ! She suffers and 
makes no complaint.” 

“This lady and gentlemen are friends of mine,” I did not 
hesitate to say to the importunate folks who exhibited more 
heart than good sense in their remarks. 

The Englishman grew impatient at the slow progress 
made by his wife as she leaned heavily upon us. Stooping 
suddenly, he lifted her in his arms, and followed me to the 
carriage amid murmurs of astonishment and admiration. 

“Good, good,” the people said, “he is strong as Hercules 
and handsome as Apollo. Gid, gid, his heart is of marble 
too.” 

I soon satisfied the custom house authorities with a 
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polite explanation ; they hastened to pass the luggage, and we 
drove away to the Hotel he had previously selected. 

“ Madame will like to see the English surgeon ; I will go 
for him,” I suggested. 

“Ts there no Italian practitioner who speaks English ? 
he asked. 

“There is Ciccone, skilful and prompt.” 

“ Bring him.” 

“ We returned together, Ciccone and I; the injury proved 
to be nothing more serious than a severe bruise and a shock 
to the system. I felt strongly attracted to these undemon- 
strative strangers ; they presented a new study of character to 
me, it was a pleasure to surround them with any little atten- 
tions in my power to offer.” 

“Thou hast gained years, but not wisdom since then,” was 
the Signora’s interruption.” 

“A native of the country can be useful to foreigners in 
many ways,” her husband continued ; “amply was I repaid 
by the enjoyment of Henry Burgoyne’s society, and the per- 
suasion that he valued mine. Ciccone was not favourably im- 
pressed by him ; he told me he felt stifled in such an unwhole- 
some atmosphere of restraint, and added with a laugh, ‘I 
think you will find your British athlete to be without 
emotions and without ideas.’” 

“Ciccone was a man of penetration,” was another paren- 
thesis supplied by the Signora. 

“He was mistaken in his rash estimate of that character : 


” 


twelve months intimate acquaintance with it, proved to me 
that Burgoyne’s emotions were deep, if not readily stirred ; 
his ideas did not fascinate by their variety, nor dazzle by 
their brilliancy ; but they impressed one by their earnestness. 
He had a conscientious belief in his own opinions, which 


rose occasionally into enthusiasm; his defect was an 
exaggerated intolerance for those who differed from him; 
his ordinary bearing was haughty, but when his heart was 
reached, what treasures of constancy, of generosity, of truth, 
it revealed !” 

“ And the woman, who had the patience to dig for those 
inestimable riches—what was she like?” The Signora’s voice 
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betrayed that somnolence was threatening to overpower 
interest. 

“ Ahi—poor child, she had not patience, and, perhaps, she 
could not penetrate below the surface. Notwithstanding her 
great love for her husband, I do not think she was happy— 
her life was too isolated—his manner to her wasa mixture of 
indulgence and neglect; sometimes when she addressed 
conversation to him, he would smile as upon a favoured and 
beautiful child ; at another time he would find fault and 
reduce her to silence. How wearisome she must have found 
the long hours we spent upon the sea ; boating was a passion 
with him—after they went to Sorrento, he almost lived in 
his boat ; she would sit listlessly in the stern, while he and 
I conversed ; she had not even the satisfaction of understand- 
ing what we said, for she spoke no language but her own. 
Her solitude afflicted me. I did my best to keep her out of 
it by trying to make myself intelligible in my barbarous 
English ; it was worth some trouble to provoke a peal of 
girlish laughter from the rose-bud lips, too often sealed in 
melancholy stillness. How well I remember hearing it for 
the first time. I had addressed some trivial enquiry to her 
about the English metropolis; she shook her head, saying, ‘I 
have never seen London, it was dark the only time I passed 
through ; my native place is Westburnham ; there I was 
married.’ Vest-bourne-am, I tried to repeat, to her intense 
amusement. She afterwards took such pains to teach me the 
correct pronunciation that it iscurious I could not recall the 
name to-night without referring to my old diary.” 

“ Piétro ;""—the Signora was wide awake now—“ I do not 
find these reminiscences so thrilling; it is at least question- 
able taste to speak of them to me.” 

A vivid smile lightened over the advocate’s face. He 
could have indulged in broader expression of mirthful con- 
tent, but refrained out of compliment to his wife’s outraged 
feelings, which he considered did him much honour ; it was 
charming that afterso many years of wedded life, she should 
condescend to be jealous. He replied with becoming 
gravity 
“ Giulietta mia, thou knowest my heart. Believe me, I can 
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remember and speak of that young creature without the 
faintest shadow of reproach.” 

“* Manco male. So much the better. I hope I don’t hate 
any nation, but to have the perfections of these stupid aliens 
for ever held up to one’s veneration, is enough to exhaust the 
patience of S. Gennaro himself.” 

“Softly, my wife, thou art speaking of the dead.” Pietro 
devoutly paused, and continued his narrative. 

“Henry Burgoyne left Sorrento rather suddenly, called to 
the death-bed of some mewber of his family. He arranged 
that his wife should travel with him to Paris, and there wait 
until he was able to rejoin her. I ventured to express a hope 
that he would not be obliged to leave her long ; she was then 
in a nervous state of health. He said quickly, ‘I may as 
well tell you, Pietro, why she cannot go with me; my 
marriage would not be acceptable at home, and might keep 
me out of an inheritance, but—’ he added, impatiently—‘ a 
man is not bound to choose his wife to please his relatives.’ 
For some months, we corresponded ; after a lapse, I received 
a notice in an unfamiliar handwriting, a few brief lines, in 
which the writer said Henry was dead, and that Alice had 
died also, in giving birth to a child.” 

“Poor young girl—in the flower of her youth!” the 
Signora, whispered, with compunction. “Ah, Pietro, your 
story is very sad.” 

“No more news reached me then; but look here, this is 
why the recollection of them comes upon me so strongly to- 
night.” Pietro was smoothing the page of note-paper laid 
open before him. 

“ A half-finished letter to me, in which he mentions his 
wife and child, has been found among papers of the deceased 
Henry Burgoyne, which have only lately come into the 
family lawyer’s hands. There are several letters of mine to 
Burgoyne which prove the degree of intimacy that existed 
between us; it seems that the marriage is a revelation to 
Messrs. Elder and son; they have succeeded in tracing the 
child ; if marriage can be proved, it inherits considerable 
possessions. The English solicitors write to me enclosing a 
copy of the fragment of Burgoyne’s last letter—they retain 
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the original, and beg to be informed of any evidence to 
prove a legal marriage ; they ask if it were celebrated in 
Naples. No. But I can direct their research to the actual 
spot, thus vindicating Henry’s memory and restoring the 
inheritance to his heir. Suppose for a moment that all this 
concerned Giovanni, wouldst thou not bid me leave no stone 
unturned to bring truth to light ?” 

“Lose no time Pietro, God go with thee in the work.’ 
Then as Pietro rose from his chair to pace the room with 
meditative step, his wife asked, “Wilt do me the favour to 
see how Giovanni is sleeping? I thought he looked pale 
this evening when Sior Gabrielle bronght him down.” 

The advocate silently lighted one beak of a small bronze 
lamp and carried it into an adjoining room. Approaching 
the bed noiselessly, he stood holding the lamp high in one 
hand, half-screening it with the other, so that while brightly 
illuminating his own features, tempered rays fell upon the 
boy’s head, leaving the rest of him in shadow. Father and 
son seen thus were like a living picture by Gherardo della 
notte. There was no trace of recent agitation upon 
Giovanni’s upturned face, which lay back in the grace of 
repose revealing sweet curves of neck and throat. The 
Strega’s power to disturb him was gone in sleep ; he looked 
as if angels were whispering him, his lightly-closed lips 
might have contained the essence of their smiles; their 
breath might have fanned the delicate flush into his cheeks 
giving to the ivory whiteness of his skin a tint of perfect 
health. Peace and beauty were reflected in the child’s 
countenance. Earthly care, and an effort of resignation to 
it, were visible in his father’s. 

Pietro remained for some minutes intently regarding his 
son, and disquieting thoughts, which generally travel under 
the black wing of night ever ready to beseige reflective 
minds, began to float towards him, drawing a dull veil of 
discontent upon his cheerful spirit, while his lips were yet in 
the act of benediction. He had stooped to lay his hand over 
the silken rings of hair which were the crowning glory of 
Giovanni’s highly-finished head. When Pietro’s eyes fell 

upon the outline of the little shrunken limbs, he almost 
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groaned aloud at the painful contrast. What, he asked him- 
self, was to be the future of that ardent soul, condemned to 
lifelong imprisonment in a cripple’s body ? would it fret 
against the barsthat shut it out from competition with its 
fellows for the world’s legitimate prizes ? would it languish 
in isolation? would it waste in fruitless regret? would 
bitterness possess it when fully awake to a sense of priva- 
tion ? would sullen gloom enslave it ? Gabriele had said one 
day, speaking of the boy’s eagerness to conquer a difficulty 
in music, “ Giovanni’s passion is to excel; if his genius be 
equal to his energy, he will be happy, if not, I pity him.” 

Pietro remembered his own impression at the time had 
been that the hope of raising himself to a higher place in his 
intructor’s affection was the secret spur to Giovanni’s appli- 
cation. “Thou wilt suffer cruelly. Oh my son that it were 
possible to earn thee a better inheritance.” 


(To be continued). 




















THE EDITOR’S REVENGE. 


By the Author of “ Daphne,” §e. 





EVERYONE knew that the Archdeacon was annoyed, and 
nobody quite understood the reasons, save his colleagues. 

Miss Brown, who had a full view of the archidiaconal 
residence, hadseen him that morning, sunning himself on 
his terrace, examining the state of the weather with a lordly 
air, waiting for his letters. 

He had waited for his letters in the very same position for 
the last twenty years, and it was quite possible that he would 
wait there for twenty more revolving years. 

By circumstantial evidence he was declared to have said 
exactly the same words to the postman as usual. 

“ Oh—ah—good morning, my good man—no complaints 
I hope ?” 

Now as the Archdeacon was not a postal authority, there 
was no reason on earth why he should have supposed that 
the postman should have a complaint to make to him. But, 
it was his usual way, and the postman, like his clergy, 
meekly answered, *‘ No, sir.” 

No one ever attempted to contradict the Archdeacon. 
At his visitations he was omnipotent, and if any rural 
clergyman ventured to raise a dissenting voice to any of his 
commands, he was promptly annihilated. 

He was feared far more than the Dean, who was a calm, 
dignified old gentleman, with a bald head and a pair of 
permanent spectacles; and as to the Bishop, he was out of 
the running altogether, for he lived for his diocese alone, 
and never interfered with the Cathedral Close. So it was 
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commonly reported in Lowminster that the Archdeacon led 
the dignitaries by the nose. 

“What! what!” said the Archdeacon, as he opened his 
letters in full view of the admiring and servile Close, with 
his eye-glasses poised precisely on his cogitative nose. 

“Ahem! Yes! Letters of business—letters from every 
part of my diocese.”” No one knew exactly why the Arch- 
deacon called it his diocese, but so the fact remained, 
“ Ah, there is a letter here from Burton,—turbulent fellow. 
Burton ; thorough Radical, I should say; why, bless me, 
what impertinence! He dares to object to the style of our 
late Clerical Magazine, conducted so ably for the last thirty 
years by Spottletoe, says it is slow ; slow—good heavens! 
when the leader, consisting of the first four pages, always 
came from my pen—hopes that the new editor, that the 
clergy themselves have chosen by ballot, may prove less 
fossilised. Fossilised!”— The Archdeacon’s lips failed to 
find words strong enough to express’ his feelings, and he 
gasped, and remained transfixed for the space of twenty 
seconds, searching, it is supposed, for suitable vengeance to 
wreak on the head of the delinquent Burton. “ He wants 
something more suited to the requirements of the present 
day, does he ? says that the opinions of the Close are not 
the opinions of the country clergy, and that it is scarcely 
fair on the part of the dignitaries to absorb the large print 
of the Magazine every month, while the other contributors 
are obliged to put up with small type that nobody reads. 
Says that they have chosen a layman, Mr. Forbes, because 
they think he will have a clearer and more unbiassed 
opinion as to the merits and demerits of the contributions. 
Says that he is head of the Committee Very well, Mr. 
Burton, very well, Mr. Forbes, oh, very well indeed ”"—and 
the Archdeacon, who had never in his life been the victim 
of such plain speaking, shivered vindictively. 

“ Ah, but here I see is the handwriting of Forbes. Very 
good fellow, no doubt; so glad the Dean asked him to dinner 
next week, for I see he has evidently sent me my proofs at 
once; very thoughful of him, very. No doubt he appreciates 
my article on The Necessity of Baize Curtains in Churches, 
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and also the one on the supremacy of the Archdeacon com- 
pared with that of the Pope,” and with a satisfied smile 
curling the corners of his lips he deliberately opened the 
bulky envelope. 

No one quite knew what happened to the Archdeacon on 
becoming aware of the contents. One of the Canon’s wives 
declared that he had a seizure ; but it was certain that the 
Archdeacon danced a war dance with considerable energy on 
his own doorstep, while the ground about him kb ecame white 
with fluttering sheets of manuscript. When, however, he 
came to himself he gathered up his papers, cast a wild look 
about the Close, crushed his sacred hat with considerable 
force over one eye, which gave him a wild rakish air, 
unusual in an Archdeacon, and rushed down the street to- 
wards the Deanery. 

The sight was so unusual, that half Lowminster came to 
their windows to see him pass, and the Bishop, whom he 
met in his headlong career and failed to recognise, looked 
after him with a wondering smile. The Archdeacon found 
the Dean in his study, also surrounded by a little pile of re- 
turned manuscripts The Dean wore a slightly worried air 
on his usually benign countenance, and with his spectacles 
pushed back on to his forehead, was sipping bariey water, his 
favourite beverage. 

“ Mr. Dean,” began the Archdeacon, executing a few more 
steps of the saraband on the velvet pile carpet. “ This is un- 
bearable, this, I say, is unprecedented, this——” 

The Dean shook his head sadly and laid his hand on a 
pile of MS. about a foot deep, at his side. 

“These,” he said, “are my contributions to the Clerical 
Magazine for the last three months. I certainly thought 
that my article on “ Tombstones” would be both acceptable 
and profitable reading.” 

“This is a deep laid scheme, a double-dyed plot,” cried 
the Archdeacon, who, no doubt had he been a layman, would 
have found this an excellent opportunity for airing some 
loose epithets of considerable strength. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Archdeacon ? 


” suggested the 
Dean, casting an anxious eye at a paper knife of priceless 
, 5 rey 
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value, which the Archdeacon was apparently using as a 
dagger, and spearing his innocent manuscript through and 
through. 

“T find barley water a cooling drink: when I am ex- 
cited.” 

“Excited,” said the Archdeacon, acting upon the Dean’s 
suggestion and gradually subsiding into a chair; “the im- 
pertinence of that man is absolutely overwhelming. Mrs. 
Jameson and I have always treated him invariably with 
kindness and condescension, and now to have him actually 
returning his superior’s manuscripts, with a cool ‘declined 
with the editor’s compliments and thanks, owing to want of 
space!’ Mr. Dean, I ask you is not that base ingratitude ? 
But I have a plan which I trust will. make him see the evil 
of his conduct.” 

What the Archdeacon’s plan was, however, was only 
divulged that morning in solemn conclave to the Dean, and 
those few Members of the Chapter, who being of a literary 
turn of mind, had also had their manuscripts returned by 
the recusant editor. 

So leaving the Archdeacon setting snares for the new 
editor, let us glance round the; cathedral town of Low- 
minster, 

It was built on a slope overlooking the river, and the 
Cathedral, a fine specimen of Norman architecture, stood on 
a precipitous cliff directly over the water. 

Being a very quiet place, people were, as a rule, absorbed 
in their own affairs, and the dignitaries were actually eaten 
up with a sense of their own importance and the ruling 
idea that they, and they only, were to have a voice in the 
affairs ofthecounty. The dignitaries’ and Canons’ residences 
were situated in one rather narrow street facing the river, 
and externally were unpretending dwellings of a severe 


monastic appearance. 

But well might the worthy monks of old be astonished 
if they were suddenly restored to Lowminster again. For of 
all towns in the world, it has made unto itself the reputation 
of being the most scandalous. There certainly is a great 
temptation to the poor Canons, who all overlook one another, 
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to find out how much wine everyone else consumes in a 
week, or how many coals, or to the Canon’s wives to laught at 
their neighbour's dress, or want of dress ; and to this tempta- 
tion they yield luxuriously in Lowminster. 

The country clergy do not find it an agreeable place to go 
to, for they are rectored and lectured by the Archdeacon, and 
told their duties by the Succentor and Canons. And it was 
just at this moment when our story opens that they had 
decided on a grand resistance. The retirement of the editor 
of the current magazine, who had been subservient to the 
Close, gave them a splendid opportunity; and, without 
waiting for the consent of anyone but the Bishop, who 
gave it at once, as many of the old committee as were in the 
land of the living, enforced by new and ardent spirits, 
selected a new editor. 

They certainly chose hastily, for Forbes, although a re- 
markably clever literary fellow, was chiefly renowned for 
his trenchant wit and sarcastic power of annihilating his 
enemies, which often carried him beyond the verge of possi- 
bility and good breeding. 

The first number of the Clerical Magazine was, however, 
a notable success when it came out, a few days after the 
Archdeacon’s ebullition of temper, and was contributed to 
by some of the most leading men of the day, besides being 
full of parochial news, and bright reviews of books, and 
topics of general interest. 

It was regarded with the greatest suspicion in Lowmins- 
ter, and one of the Canon’s wives, who had an emphatic way 
of shaking her head, pronounced it, “ Popish and most 
flippant ” ; and asked what business the country clergy had in 
wishing to see themselves in print ?” 

Forbes, the editor, who had, no doubt, been prepared for 
a little antagonism, was certainly astonished at the way in 
which their grievances rankled in the dignitaries’ breasts. He 
went into Lowminster on business, and was studiously “cut” 
by the members of the Close, who were all apparently 
absorbed in the migration of the clouds. 

He went up to the Archdeacon; however, being a bold 
utterly fearless man, and knowing that dignitary to be his 


most bitter enemy. 
3A 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Archdeacon,” he said, looking him 
straight in the face. “Iam afraid you are not looking very 
well ; but perhaps this lovely weather does not agree with 
you?” 

The Archdeacon, who had turned a dull green hue at 
being so summarily addressed, gasped at him in sheer 
astonishment. 

“Tam really sorry to see you looking so far from well, 
as I fear it will deprive me of the pleasure of meeting 
you at the Deanery next week.” 

“T shall be there, sir—I shall be there,” said the Arch- 
deacon, severely, as he recovered himself, and passed on. 

The anonymous letters were, however, the things which 
caused the new editor the greatest amusement. Having a 
friend who knew the handwriting of every member of the 
Close, he was able to identify them with two of the Canon’s 
wives, who wrote periodically to reprimand him for his 
levelling principles or his “ Atheistically Popish ” tendencies, 
which expressions made the new editor laugh till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

But when it came to one of his articles being termed 
**scandalously personal,” and society, which was led by the 
Dean, and consequently by the Archdeacon, turning a cold 
shoulder vn him, he began to look about for a means of 
revenging himself. 

The way in which the dignitaries made themselves 
particularly disagreeable was by asking him to dinner and 
then refusing to speak to him, by way it was supposed of 
evincing their contempt. Forbes always accepted these invita- 
tions on principle, and never appeared to see any slights, 
but talked away cheerfully to whoever would listen; and, as 
it appeared afterwards, took mental notes of everyone’s con- 
versation. But the climax happened at Miss Brown’s house, 
the aunt of one of the wives of the Canoas, who had bitterly 
espoused theircause. She wasa maiden lady, of a peculiarly 
vinegar aspect and a swivel eye, which had a way of turning 
suddenly upon her neighbours with a wonderfully malevo- 
lent air when they least expected it. And as for gossip! 
good Heavens! she was absolutely brim fuil of it, and 
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all the vices and eccentricities of her neighbours into the 
bargain. 


She was known to be setting her cap at the Dean, who 
privately regarded her with dislike. 

When she made up her mind to ask the Editor to her 
dinner party, she determined on a more decided means of 
showing her scorn of his behaviour, and she really surpassed 
herself so completely that the Dean, in spite of the Arch- 
deacon’s frowns, took pity on the unfortunate man, ant 
addressed a few remarks to him. Forbes took a young 
lady in to dinner, of whom the most that could be said was 
that she was exceedingly ill-bred and painfully under- 
dressed. She had evidently been primed by Miss Brown, 
and during the whole of the dinner did not deign to address 
a single remark to the Editor, reserving the whole of her 
conversation in an undertone for her next neighbour. 

Miss Brown took the opportunity of discussing the 
Clerical Magazine with the Archdeacon, declaiming in a 
loud tone of voice against its principles, its style, which 
she declared vulgar, and its articles. 

Forbes leant back in his chair with a half smile, and 
gave himself up to listening to the scraps of conversation 
which he caught at intervals round the table. 

It was evident, from what he gathered, that one half of 
the Close was at war with the other half, and that the half 
who were not present at the dinner party were now under 
discussion. 

He did not attempt, after the first course, to address any 
of the ladies, and it was not until the men were left 
alone over their wine, that he found scope for his words. 

The Archdeacon, the Dean, one portly Canon, one thin 
ditto, and a City lawyer of narrow principles were 
present. 

“Mr. Archdeacon,” he said, going upto that dignitary, “1 
have learnt a lesson to-day, and that is, that nowhere are 
more bitter enemies to be found than among the Cathedral 
dignitaries. Hush!” he said, holding up his hand sternly, 
for the Archdeacon had opened his mouth like an expiring 
fish, and was trying to speak. 





' 
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“Among the clergy of this Diocese I have found my 
dearest friends and warmest supporters, but it has taken me 
three months to learn that this Cathedral town, in the main 
part, is both bigoted and rancorous.” 

“Plain words, sir, very plain words,” said the fat Canon, 
who, not being of a literary turn of mind, felt that per- 
haps what Forbes said was in a great measure true. 

“My dear sir,” put in the Dean hurriedly, “I assure you 
that—let there be no unpleasantness—I am a man of peace, 
sir, I am a man of peace.” 

Forbes bowed to him sarcastically, and as the Archdeacon 
was as yet incapable of words, he continued :— 

“T have indeed found my new duty a hard path, which I 
have been vainly trying to pursue quietly ; but I have now 
made up my mind for revenge, after which I intend to send 
in my resignation as Editor to the standing Committee. Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Archdeacon—gentlemen, I wish you good- 
night.” 

“ Stay, sir,” said the Archdeacon, recovering himself, and 
thereby averting the consequences of a fit of apoplexy, 
which, to the Dean’s eyes, appeared inevitable. ‘ What has 
occurred to you, sir, you have deserved. An Editor, sir, 
should be a mere tool in the hands of his superiors, and you 
have behaved in a simply abominable manner.” 

“T hold the Bishop, Mr. Archdeacon, as my superior, 
and throughout this whole affair he has been completely 
ignorant of your proceedings, and has made a point of 
always treating me with gentlemanly consideration. Once 
* and he left the room. 

The feelings of the four men he left behind are easier 
imagined than described, and as everyone seemed inclined to 
blame the Archdeacon, they soon joined the ladies. 

The Clerical Magazine was always published punctually 
to its day, and it was with considerable trepidation that 
the bright blue periodical was opened in Lowminster 
Close. 


more—good evening, 


The Archdeacon glanced through the table of contents 
with an air of perfect ease, and it was only when his eye fell 
on two fly leaves projecting from the centre of the magazine 
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and loosely affixed, that he felt anything like a spasm of 
terror. It was headed, when he opened it, “ Notes from the 
Close—specially contributed ;” and the first words his eye 
fell upon were, “One of the principal dignitaries of Low- 
minster, whose temper is as ungovernable as his love of 
power is contemptible, has thought fit to subject our new 
Editor to a course of treatment which resembles the Spanish 
Inquisition in malevolence.” 

A vague suspicion entered the Archdeacon’s head as to 
the identity of the person in question being himself, and he 
collapsed into his library chair. But on second thoughts he 
readjusted his eyeglasses, and concluded that it must, of 
course, be the Dean. 

The Clerical Magazine lay before him on the table, as it 
had fallen from his hands in the first shock of surprise, and 
he regarded it with an inane smile. “ Poor fellow, poor 
fellow,” he murmured, “the Dean will feel it deeply.” 
Then he made one or two efforts to pick up the magazine ; 
but finding it to much for his excited nerves, he sat looking 
at it in silent stupor, till there was a hurried knock at the 
door, and his wife entered. 

“Archdeacon, Archdeacon!” she cried, “for Heaven’s 
sake give me the magazine. Mrs. Mason has just been across 
and told me that the awful editor has written a paper 
entirely about you.” 

“ The magazine,” said the Archdeacon, putting his hand 
to his head, a sickly pallor overspreading his countenance 
“My dear, a paper in the magazine about me?” 

“Yes; and here it is,” cried Mrs. Jameson, turning 
over the pages, excitedly. “Look here, you can’t mistake it,” 
and she read the paragraph we have just quoted. “And 
what on earth will Miss Brown say, only listen :”— 

“We learned so much new and interesting intelligence 
the other night dining at a house in the Close, where the 
hostess, a maiden lady of uncertain age, favoured us with 
her peculiar views on society in general. Her remarks 
were principally noted for their acidity and feminine 
cruelty. We heard from a Canon’s wife, who was present, 
and whose dress was as remarkable as her powers of con- 
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versation, that the Succentor has had a great deal of 
trouble connected with his children; and that one of the 
Canon’s wives is notall that can be desired. We also learn that 
another Canon consumes far too much meat in a week; 
and that 

“Well, Archdeacon, all I can say is that you have gone 
too far, and have utterly done for yourself.” 





The Bishop was not surprised to receive application for 
leave of absence from half the Canons next morning; and 
the Archdeacon and his wife remembered a pressing engage- 
ment in Rome, and took a six month’s holiday, as their term 
of residence had fortunately expired ; and the last time we 
were in Lowminster we saw a large furniture van in 


front of Miss Brown’s house, and a printed bill in her 
drawing-room window, to the effect that her house was to 
be let unfurnished. 

















ARNOLD GRAHAM’S TEMPTATION. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


By WILFRID MILLS. 





PART I. 


%° 


“You won't forget me, darling ? 
“ Never, Arnold !” 

The blue eyes are raised for a moment, bright with a 
sweet light, and then droop shyly ; there is a happy smile on 
the pretty rosebud mouth; and, as Arnold Graham gazes 
down on the winsome face and fairy-like form of the girl 
he ,adores, he doubts not that he is loved as he himself 
believes he loves—with the love of a lifetime. 

It is only a few weeks since he hurried down to the quiet 
village of Broadwater, worn out by the worry and bustle of 
London life and the many anxieties of the legal profession 
to which he belonged ; but the short time that he has spent 
by its breezy downs and spreading sands has been blissful to 
him above all that he had previously thought this world 
could know of happiness. He had met Sylvia Hilton wan- 
dering by the broad expanse of water, and had grown to 
feel that it rested with her to make or mar the rest of his 
existence. Truly she was very pretty—the acknowledged belle 
of the rural watering-place—with her graceful lissome form, 
her child-like face, now charming in its pensive quiet, now 
lit up by arch mockery ; and Arnold offered her the whole 
wealth of love which it was in the power of his own strong 
nature to bestow. And she ?—well, she liked him very 
much, was flattered by his manifest devotion ; but, as to loving 
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him, it was questionable if pretty Sylvia Hilton really loved 
anyone except her own frivolous flighty self. At times she 
really did think her heart was touched, when the strength of 
his passion carried her shallow disposition before it as some 
gay butterfly is carried on before the breeze ; but this feeling 
never lasted longer than while she was with Arnold, wearing 
off as soon as he was gone. The young barrister had 
repeatedly asked her to allow him to call at the pretty cottage 
where her widowed mother lived. Sylvia, however, always 
put him off with some excuse or other, now urging that her 
mother would say she was too young to be engaged, and 
another time telling Arnold that he had better wait a little 
longer to make sure of his love. The truth was she did not 
intend to bind herself too deeply to Arnold until she had 
quite made up her mind that she did not like anyone else 
better. Accordingly she kept the whole affair from her 
mother’s knowledge meanwhile—no very difficult matter 
truly, for old Mrs. Hilton was largely absorbed in Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Holy Dying,” or Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest ;” and, immersed in thoughts of her own 
future salvation, gave scarcely as much consideration as was 
desirable to her daughter’s present welfare. Arnold Graham 
was compelled to return to town by business of a pressing 
nature; but hoped to be back at Broadwater for a longer stay 
in six weeks or two months at the most. Sylvia thought 
She might as well have this time to decide, being per- 
fectly assured of the mastery her charms had acquired over 
her lover. 

Graham had deferred his departure to the latest moment. 
The evening shadows were beginning to fall as he bade an 
impassioned good-bye ‘to his sweetheart ; although, as they 
wandered along the cliffs that rise above the quiet bay, a 
lingering gleam of the sunset still showed in the sky. The 
swish of the waves on the pebbles sounded far below, the 
blackbird’s whistle was borne faintly to them from a distant 
grove ; but Arnold heeded nothing, cared for nothing but 
the winsome face uplifted to him as he clasped Sylvia in a 
long embrace, and then hurried away. He turned for a last 

ong look, and saw her, a fair picture against the golden corn- 
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fields and the long line of distant cliffs, as she waved her 
hand to him in farewell, the red afterglow thrilling her face 
with its glory. He carried the memory back to town with 


him and it cheered him in many a weary hour, nerving him 
to fresh exertions to attain the position of which he was 
doubly desirous now that he hoped to share it with Sylvia 
Hilton. 

A month had passed, and Arnold Graham was again at 
Broadwater, sooner even than he had anticipated. He had 
sent no word to Sylvia, preferring to surprise her by his 
speedy return. There happened to be some business re- 
quiring attention at the large neighbouring seaside town of 
Thanesgate, so he alighted at that station ; and, having settled 
the matter, walked round by the cliffs to Broadwater. He 
strode rapidly along, viewing now some fishing-boat putting 
out to sea, and now the gulls circling over the waters, and, 
by the time he was nearing his destination, the sun was 
beginning to sink behind the wooded hills that rose far away 
to the left of his pathway. Some distance before reaching 
Broadwater from Thanesgate there is a break in the cliffs and 
a steep path leads down to the sands beneath ; and, as Arnold 
approached this spot, the sound of voices suddenly broke 
on his ear. A moment before he had heard nothing but his 
own rapid footfalls or the murmur of the waves as they 
broke on the shore ; but now there was distinctly borne to 
him on the still evening air the tones of a man’s and a 
woman’s voices. He kept on his way, scarcely heeding them, 
till suddenly, as the woman’s accents were raised, he fancied 
they were those of Sylvia Hilton. He hurried forward, then 
stopped dumbfounded, for he heard that the words spoken 
were those of love. The man’s voice, too, seemed familiar, 
and as he stood staggered for the moment, it was evident by 
the increased clearness with which he heard that the 
speakers were coming closer. 

Arnold drew back behind the shade of some tangled 
brush that edged the descent to the sands, too astounded to 
heed the fact that he was eavesdropping, nor would he have 
cared if he had thought of this, for to him the truth or other- 
wise of his surmise was a matter of life anddeath. Andall 
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too soon he found it was but too true. As the figures drew 
near he saw that the woman was Sylvia Hilton, while the 
familiarity he had recognised in the other voice was accounted 
for, as the man proved to be one Captain Vernon Leigh whom 
he had occasionally met in town. Arnold had at most seen 
but little of him and of late still less, the reason for which 
was said to be that the Captain was engaged and had now to 
dance attendance on his fiancée. Leigh was reputed to be 
of questionable character and antecedents. He was, how- 
ever, certainly a handsome man, and it was evident that 
Sylvia’s affections had been transferred to him, for he held 
her in a long embrace and spoke to her in the low winning 
tones of which he was a master. 

Graham stood amazed : for a while earth and sea seemed 
to swim before his eyes and, when he recovered, Captain 
Leigh had said farewell to Sylvia, and was watching her 
with admiration as she passed away towards the village. He 
lingered gazing until she was nearly out of sight, and at 
length lit a cigar, still with a smile of lazy satisfaction on 
his face. 

As he turned, Arnold Graham stepped forth and con- 
fronted him. For a moment Leigh was startled, for Arnold’s 
face shewed him at a glance how matters stood ; but, quickly 
recovering the self-possession which was part of his stock- 
in-trade, he said with quiet insolence— 

“T scarcely thought to have had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Graham so far from London, and under such 
conditions.” 

Arnold’s face flushed, as he replied warmly— 

“Nor did I expect to see Captain Leigh, and I was the 
more surprised to see how he was passing his time, 
as I had recently heard of his engagement; but I presume I 
was misinformed ?” 

“ Not at all, my dear fellow,” was the reply,in the Captain’s 
laziest drawl, “though I confess I cannot see how the matter 
concerns you.” 

Arnold’s passion surged up and overcame him. He 
seized hold of his rival’s arm and answered impetuously, 
“But it does concern me, and most intimately. The lady 
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who was with you is engaged to me. If you are free to 
win her and marry her, I must bow to her decision, how- 
ever much I may feel her fickleness; but if you are merely 
idling away a short time in deceiving her, by God! I will 
punish the insult to the woman I loved.” 

Captain Leigh flinched a little before Arnold’s flashing 
eyes and angry impassioned words. Yet, whatever his faults 
were, he was undeniably brave, and he answered with a 
mocking laugh that maddened the young barrister— 

‘What! Am I poaching on other people’s preserves ? 
Does my sedate young friend from the Temple come so far 
afield to sow his wild oats ? This is true legal caution !” 

The insult to Sylvia, the slur on himself were too much 
for Arnold. He rushed blindly on his tormentor. For a 
brief moment they struggled ; but at the end the captain’s 
coolness enabled him to throw his adversary. While 


speaking, they had unconsciously approached the edge of 


the cliff and, as Arnold regained his feet, he saw that Leigh 
had slipped on the short crisp grass. The Captain strove 
to recover his footing, but in vain, and his opponent staggered 
back horrified as he saw him disappear with a cry over the 
cliff. 

Standing there and realising his rival’s swift and awful 
death, Arnold Graham had every feature of the scene 
imprinted on his memory, never to be obliterated while life 
should last. The pink valaria flushing the edge of the 
cliffs, the bindweed trailing round the bramble and thorn, 
the darkening sky and the still sea, seemed all distinct with 
a vividness he had never seen before. He heard with an 
acuteness that was painful the plashing of the waves below 
and the farewell evening song of the birds; but, above all 
sounds, there still rang in his ears Vernon Leigh’s last des- 
pairing ery, while before his eyes surged ever and anon a 
red mist of blood that cleared only to shew, wherever 
he gazed, the look of horror with which his rival had gone to 
his doom. 

It took Arnold some time to recover his self-possession ; 
and when at length, by an intense effort, he recovered the 
full use of his dazed faculties, he stepped closer to the verge 
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of the cliff and, lying flat on the ground, peered cautiously 
over. Yes, there was no doubt about it. Vernon Leigh’s 
mangled remains lay far below on the broken chalk that had 
fallen from time to time. As he gazed, Arnold became — 
aware of another fact—the tide was rising rapidly and would 
soon reach the body that awaited its coming so calmly. He 
drew back with a shudder: he fancied the fixed eyes were 
looking at him with reproachful gaze. A strong fascination 
seemed to be drawing him nearer to the edge of the cliff. 
He drew himself back and rising to his feet endeavoured to 
face the situation. 


What was he todo? Should he hasten into Broadwater, 
and state the whole facts of the case, waiting the verdict of 
his fellows as to the occurrence ? What would be the result ? 
A public scandal ; everyone believing he was concealing part 


of the truth in order to screen his own conduct—even though 
he was given, as he doubtless would be, the benefit of the 
doubt. His name defamed, his career blighted, and why ? 
For the worthlessness of a foolish, perhaps a wanton, girl ; 
for the ruthless passions of an abandoned man. For Arnold 
could not hold himself to blame. He had been guilty of 
nothing save yielding to the rage—justifiable, it seemed to 
him—that might overwhelm any man whose honour was 
attacked. Arnold had loved Sylvia truly, and felt himself 
justified in resenting the insult put on the girl he had 
intended to make his wife by the debauchee who, he could 
not doubt, was tempting her to her ruin. The rest was pure 
accident. Arnold Graham felt he could stand at the bar of 
God and, on this count, fearlessly declare himself innocent ; 
but he dared not stand in the dock and take the verdict of 
fallible man. He'knew that it would mean a ruined life, a 
disappointed future. 

What was there to connect him with the occurrence ? 
On his way he had met no one since leaving the outskirts 
of Thanesgate, except when he had passed a few labourers 
returning to the town by apathfurther inland. They surely 
would not have noticed the ordinary dull grey suit he wore. 
Sylvia had not seen him, the dead man’s remains would be 
swept out to sea, and might not be found for days, or even 
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weeks, perhaps not until unrecognisable. It was true that 
the edge of the cliff was broken away; but, as chalk was 
constantly falling, this in itself would attract no notice. 
The grass, too, was trodden down; but, by the time the 
body was recovered, any signs of the struggle would doubt- 
less have disappeared. The lines of Montrose flashed through 
Arnold’s mind :— 
“ Heeither fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 
Yes, he would “put it to the touch.” If, by any chance, he 
had been noticed, and could be identified, he knew his 
avoidance of investigation would darken the case against 
him. That he would risk. He glanced at his watch. 
Sharp walking would get him back to Thanesgate just in 
time to catch the next train to London. Business had 
brought him from town, and from the time that he left the 


hotel where he had dined to the departure of the train by 


which he would return, there was an interval of only a little 
over an hour-and-a-half. This could be easily accounted 
for (if necessary) by a cigar on the pier, a stroll along the 
the Parade. Arnold dared the issue, and went back to 
London. 

Then followed days of wearing suspense. Anxiously 
did the young barrister each day scan the papers to see if 
by chance there was any mention of Vernon Leigh’s body 
being found. The face of the dead man haunted him, 
Every scene of that terrible evening surged again and again 
through his mind, and as day after day passed and nothing 
appeared in the newspapers, the uncertainty grew maddening, 
and more than he could bear. He must know whether the 
body was found, and whether Sylvia’s name was connected 
with the affair. Atleast he might go to Thanesgate. The 
plea of a holiday would account for that, and then gossip or 
the local papers might tell him what he wished to hear. So 
Arnold Graham yielded to the mad impulse that possessed 
him, and, in the years to come, knew that in so-doing he had 
risked ruining the sweetest hope of his life, had risked 
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placing himself in a position the most contemptible that man 
can possibly occupy. 

The next morning saw Arnold at Thanesgate. There was 
scarcely need for him to purchase a newspaper in order to 
ascertain whether Leigh’s body had been recovered, for from 
the placards of the local press there stared him in the face 
the notice “ Fatal Cliff Accident at Broadwater. Full Report 
of the Inquest.” He purchased a paper, and saw that the 
body had been found, that it had been identified by the 
landlord of the inn at which Leigh had been staying, as well 
as by Sylvia Hilton ; and that, in the absence of any evidence 
of robbery or violence, a verdict of “ death by misadventure ” 
had been returned. And then, if Arnold had been wise, he 
would have gone back to town, and endeavoured to dismiss 
from his mind all remembrance of his own foolish love, and 
his rival’s awful doom. But the impulse which had brought 
him to Thanesgate still swayed him; some strange spell 
moved him to go to Broadwater, to gaze upon the scene of 
the fatality, to look once more upon Sylvia. In the after 
years he was to ask himself bitterly if it was Destiny that had 
led him there, and to feel how true it is that man may not read 
the inscrutable dictates of Fate; he was to marvel if some 
lingering remnant of his love for the unworthy girl whose 
folly had darkened his life, had drawn him irresistibly to 
gaze once more upon her ere she passed—as he then thought 
—from his life for ever. 

At first he had meant to go round by the sands, as the 
tide was low; but he altered his intention, half deeming it 
arose from a distaste to re-tread the path which he had twice 
covered on that recent fatal evening—which he had gone 
over with such varying emotions, first of love and hope, and 
then of horror and grief and despair. Accordingly he went 
by the cliffs, through the fields where the golden corn was 
ready for the sickle, and where the scarlet poppies gleamed 
as brightly as in the summer days when he had clasped 
Sylvia in a transport of affection, or on that peaceful evening 
when he had hastened to meet her, only to find her false. And 
now their bright hue seemed almost to take a deeper colour, 
and stain the waving grain as though they were great drops 
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of blood. Arnold half turned, feeling the ordeal would be 
too much for him ; but a power stronger than his own will 
controlled him, and he continued on his way. The sighing 
of the wind round the cliffs seemed to bring the death-cry 
of the strong man once more to his ears, as he neared the 
spot where Vernon Leigh and himself had struggled together ; 
but he passed it shudderingly, and with averted gaze, and 
entered Broad water. 

As he had imagined, the occurrence was the one topic 
of conversation there. He heard it discussed on the old 
wooden pier and on the sands ; but, thinking that most was 
to be learnt at the inn where Leigh had stayed, he went there 
on the pretext of obtaining some refreshment. Arnold was 
known through his previous visits to the quiet watering 
place, and he had not long to wait before the all-engrossing 
subject was mentioned. On his asking some questions, 
everyone was eager to give him the fullest details of the 
recovery of the body and the inquest. 

“When was the body found ?” asked Arnold. 

“Only three days ago, sir,” came the answer, “and the 
inquest was held yesterday.” 

Three days ago! It was now a week since the accident ; 
the body had been in the water four days. So far, all was 
well ; the verdict made it evident that no traces of the 
struggle had been observed, even if any still remained. 

“But was there no reason to suspect foul play or suicide ?” 
continued Arnold. 

“Oh, dear, no, sir,” replied the landlord. “No one would 
have killed him except to rob him, and his watch and rings 
were found on him. And the Captain enjoyed life too well 
to commit sucide, if all he said was true.” 

Arnold was desirous of learning all he could as to the 
evidence given at the inquest, and mentioned the fact that 
he had known Leigh casually in town, in order to explain 
his interest. 

“ You see, sir,” continued the landlord, “I was the first 
witness called to identify him, as he stayed here.” 

*“ Didn’t you wonder at his absence before he was found ?” 


asked Arnold. 
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“Well, yes; but I thought no doubt he would show up 
again. I did mention to one or two that he had left his 
portmanteau here. Of course, directly I heard a body 
was found, I thought it might be him, and identified it at 
once.” 

“T think you said there were other witnesses?” queried 
Arnold, 

“Yes, there was Miss Hilton. I think you knew her, 
sir?’ came the answer, and the speaker looked up suddenly 
at Arnold, who was half taken aback for the moment. How- 
ever, he thought it best to say, with a forced smile, that he 
knew the young lady very well. 

“Well, sir, she appears to have been the last who saw 
him alive. She left him near “the Gap,” and, as the chalk 
is broken away there recently, it is supposed he may have 
slipped or overbalanced himself while standing there 
smoking his cigar.” 

“Did Miss Hilton know Captain Leigh?” continued 
Arnold. 

“She said at the inquest that she only knew him slightly 
through meeting him about the village. However,” the land- 
lord went on with a smile, “it is said she was seen walking 
with him several times. But, of course, no one could 
suspect she murdered him, and the rest was nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

Arnold thanked “mine host” for his information, and 
strolled away. He had intended all along to avoid speaking 
to Sylvia ; now he decided it would be best not to venture 
near her at all; but, as ill-luck would have it, when he had 
proceeded some distance along the sands on his way back to 
Thanesgate, he saw her coming in the opposite direction. 
It was too late to turn back, trusting she had not seen him, 
and, as she advanced to greet him, Arnold thought it best to 


respond, being nervously anxious to avoid anything that 
might seem suspicious, His manner was, however, cold and 


constrained. 

Sylvia had been much shocked by the death of Vernon 
Leigh. Heartless and shallow though she was, she had 
supposed the Captain’s lovemaking to be as honourable as 
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Arnold Graham’s, for she was quite in ignorance of Leigh’s 
true character. His nonchalant;'good-humour and inex- 
haustible fund of light conversation appealed to her more 
strongly than the somewhat reserved character of the young 
barrister ; but, since the former’s death, she had come to the 
conclusion that on the whole she had better make up her 
mind to become Arnold Graham's wife. It was accordingly 
with her most winning smile that sue accosted him, and she 
was surprised at the cold response he made. 

“Well, Arnold,” she said, “ you don’t seem very glad to 
see me.” 

Arnold smiled bitterly. 

“T thought you cared for me, and the first thing I hear 
when I come into the village is a rumour that says you were 
frequently seen with the? man at whose inquest you gave 
evidence.” 

Sylvia was startled. She had trusted that her meetings 
with Leigh had not attracted much attention ; but the con- 
trary seemed to be the case. Nothing, however, remained 
but to put a good face on the matter, so she said, pouting : 

“Surely there was,no‘great harm in my answering when 
he spoke to me?” 

Had he not known all, Arnold would doubtless have 
accepted the explanation and, won by her innocent face and 
guileless manner, have dismissed the matter from his mind. 
As it was, when he remembered the words of love she had 
murmured to Vernon! Leigh, the dark cloud that was cast 
over his own life by her treachery, and the awfully swift 
doom it had brought upon <his ‘rival, Arnold found it hard 
to control himself. 

“That man,” he said, “was engaged to be married, yet 
you were seen walking with him.” 

“T did not know anything of his engagement, Arnold,” 
pleaded Sylvia, and with truth; “besides,” she continued, 
with an attempt at playfulness, “ you will scarcely say I 
must not speak to aman simply because he is going to be 
married. Surely you wouldn’t be so disagreeable if you 
knew how I had been longing for your return.” 

This was more than Arnold could stand. He threw aside, 


4a 
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with a gesture of repugnance, the hand she had placed on 
his arm. 

“T know too well that is false. To think that you can 
speak such words to me, when only yesterday you stood by 
the dead body of Vernon Leigh!” 

Sylvia glanced at Arnold abashed, wondering how much 
he knew of her meetings with Leigh, and from whom he 
had heard of them; and would have made some further 
attempt to win him over. In Graham’s breast, however, the 
strong conflict between the different emotions which were 
striving together for mastery had overcome his prudence. 
A love which he had scarcely conquered mingled with the 
revulsion which had swept over him when he saw how little 
Sylvia prized his affection, and with the horror he felt at 
her treachery; and in a moment of headstrong rage he 
hissed : 

“Keep away from me, you perjured wanton! Vernon 
Leigh’s lips were yet warm with your kisses when he went 
to his doom.” 

He at once saw the mistake he had made. §y)lvia looked 
at him with a keen and suspicious glance. His caution, 
momentarily lost, returned, and he perceived the advisability 
of making no attempt to tone down his remark. He would 
leave it to Sylvia to take the initiative ; for he felt that he 
must now pursue to the bitter end the path he had elected 
to follow ; while, at the worst, he trusted that no proof could 
be brought against him, and that there would be only 
Sylvia’s statement as to his rash words to oppose to his own 
unhesitating denial of any charge she might make. 


? 


“It seems,” said Sylvia, after a pause, speaking with a 


white face and with the bitterness of a dawning hatred, 


“that there was one who could have given more important 


evidence than mine had he chosen. You were with Captain 
Leigh after I left him, and you, Arnold Graham, are his 
murderer !” 

“Nonsense,” retorted her companion, with affected con- 
tempt, “you are mad. I have only said what the whole 
village alleges.” 

Sylvia saw the repugnance with which her former lover 

regarded her, and repeated, with growing passion : 
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* You are Captain Leigh’s murderer, and I will denounce 
you as such !” 

“Do so,” retorted Arnold, indifferently. ‘‘I will come 
back to Broadwater with you, and you can make the charge 
at once. I shall attribute it to the malice of a discarded 
woman, and the whole story of your meetings with Leigh 
will be public property. Do you dream that anyone will 
credit that your flirtation with a man of his character could 
be anything but a guilty intrigue? As for the charge, that 
is preposterous. I shall scarcely be required to answer it ; 
but your character will be blasted altogether.” 

Sylvia cowered before the bitter words, and glanced 
towards Arnold with an intense hate. However, she saw 
the truth of what he said. Her surmise was a wild one 
indeed, without one shred of evidence to support it. None 
the less, she believed Arnold had killed the Captain, and she 
resolved that she would let the matter rest for awhile, trust- 
ing something might transpire to support her hypothesis; in 
which event, she vowed Graham should pay bitterly for the 
insults he had put upon her. In the meantime, she would 
only harm herself, and probably not injure jim, by any 
charge she might make. 

“Well,” continued Arnold mockingly, turning towards 
Broadwater, “are you going to accuse me ?” 

“No, Arnold Graham, I am not,” answered Sylvia de- 
liberately. ‘‘ What you have said is true—I should only 
harm myself. But I believe Captain Leigh met his death at 
your hands, and shall always think so. You may laugh 
now, you may laugh to the end of the chapter; but, if ever 
in the years to come, I have the opportunity to harm or to 
ruin you, remember this—the ‘wanton’ whom you have 


repulsed and insulted will show you no mercy.” 


Arnold made no reply except a contemptuous smile, as 
he lifted his hat and, turning, pursued his way to Thanes- - 
gate. 


(To be continued). 





“SALLY IN OUR ALLEY.” 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


SALLY is Sally; and the Alley is anywhere. That is 
vague, but it must suffice. Sally is ten, sadly poor, sadly 
ignorant and sadly wicked—according to the district 
visitor, who leaves tracts in the Alley once a week; and if 
so severe and spectacled a lady does not know, who can be 
expected to know ? 

Sally is more than this. She is one of three, and the 
eldest. Her father was a mason, who, when work grew 
scarce in the country, came to London, to find it scarcer- 
Before he had, so to speak, become acclimatised, he did what 
happened to be the most sensible thing in his life—he died, 
thereby freeing himself of every responsibility. 

Like most men of his class, being permitted by that Fool, 
the law of the land, he had married at twenty, and, of 
course, a baby of seventeen. Consequences—Sally and her 
sisters, and a miserable mother, widowed and helpless, five 
years later. Which disposes of Sally’s father. 

Sally, however, is my heroine. That I have chosen rightly 
will be patent to all, when they fully grasp the fact that the 
Alley was proud of her. Was she not the leader of the 
children’s ballet at the Theatre Royal? Board School cer- 
tificates and honours pale before this truly great and noble 
distinction. Poor she was, ignorant she might be, wicked 

yas Within the range of probability, but she could dance! 


It was a treat to see her dancing in the twilight, up the 


Alley, toan admiring audience whose ages ranged from three 
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to thirteen. Even a few beyond thisage did not disdain the 
fascination of her pirouettes, and looked on with an expression 
as who should say, “ we will condescend to admire if we do 
not approve.” 

Being “leader,” Sally earned no inconsiderable share of 
the week’s money, every penny of which she brought home 
to that weak, thin, little woman she called mother. That 
six years hard work had tried the dead and gone mason’s 
sickly wife. It had been a matter of empty larder and the 
wolf, if not at the door, at any rate coming down the Alley, 
more often than was pleasant to contemplate. But last 
year’s pantomime had raised Sally tothe highest pinnacle of 
fame—happy Sally to be so easily delighted—and had, 
moreover, furnished a little store that lasted well into the 
Spring. And rehearsals had now begun, and there was a 
little money coming in for these, and soon Christmas would 
be here. So that, taken all in all, Sally deserves the post of 
heroine I have given her. 

A mile away from the Alley is a handsome red-brick 


building, consisting of many floors of chambers and 
offices. In one of these, just about the time when Sally 


was proceeding to rehearsal, with as proud a heart as 
any prima donna in the world, and, I dare say, a 
much happier one, there was seated at a huge desk, littered 
with correspondence and papers, a gentleman who might 
have been anything from a tax-collector to a methodist 
parson. Hereally was the Secretary to the Religious Inter. 
ference Association, a society of which nobody till now ever 
thought much of, but which is undoubtedly, after the 
Christian Religion itself, one of the noblest institutions of 
civilisation. It will, lam credibly informed, revolutionise 
the entire world at a future date, when its necessary arrange- 
ments are completed. 

Presently there entered to this gentleman, as the old 
plays put it, two specimens of humanity, one of each sex. 
The lady was very angular, very bony, and very plain. It 
may have but little appropriateness to Sally and her story, 
but I may as well state at once, that after trying in vain all 
modes and all manners ever invented—as well as some she 
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discovered for herself—for the obtaining of a husband, she 
had given up the task, and turned religious. The gentle- 
man was possessed of a face somewhat akin to that of a 


sheep ; he wore very long hair and clerical attire, which be- 
came him quite as well as any other could have done. 

“Ah, Mr. Humphreys,” said this personage, in an oily 
tone of voice, “good morning. I have called about that 
little matter of grave importance brought before me yester- 
day.” 

Mr. Ebenezer Pound always spoke with a slow and 
methodical precision ; and everything in which he inter- 
fered was of grave importance. 

“T should advise you to let it alone,” said the Secre- 
tary. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the lady, “you have seen Mr. Clif- 
ford ?” 

“T have; and I must say his arguments seem to me to 
present for him a very strong case. At the same time, I am 
in your hands.” 

“Truly,” remarked Mr. Pound. “ But it is our moral duty 
to do this. It is a well-known fact that many children are 
demoralised, their precious souls”—here he upraised hii; 
eyes after the fashion of an old master, and succeeded in 
looking even more grotesque than any of them—*“ lost for 
ever. It must be done. In short, I have done it.” He 
beamed upon the Secretary. “I have communicated with 
the School Board, who will interfere.” 

“You are quite right in acting promptly,” said Miss 
Euphemia Trotter ; “there should be no delay in such a good 
work. As for Mr. Clifford, he would look at it, I am assured, 
from a mere earthly point of view, as if a few pence or shil- 
ling on earth were worth considering when the immortal 
soul is in jeopardy !” 

Poor Sally ! Her dancing imperilled her precious soul, 
and she never knew it! But then she did not know even 
she had a soul. Lamentable ignorance; but the education 
craze is going to make the next generation so wise on this and 
other subjects, that the millennium will have to be prepared 
for very shortly. 
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The secretary to the Religious Interference .Association, 
being a wise man, did not reply. He did not draw his 
salary for arguing, but for doing what was given him to do, 
and there was an end of it. After a little more conver- 
sation, diluted with watery religious maxims, he was left 
alone again. Then he could afford to pass a comment. 

** Poor children !” 

It would have been poor Sally, had he known my 
heroine. For that afternoon, Sally went home from the 
theatre with a broken heart. “There were to be no children 
in this year’s pantomime,” Mr. Clifford had said, “ because 
the School Board wanted them.” In the Alley things were 
even as bad. The School Board inspector had discovered 
that Sally Lancaster had committed the frightful crime of 
missing several attendances short of the average, a crime 
for which the plea that she was earning money was no sort 
of an excuse in the eyes of the Law. There was a sum- 
mons in Mrs. Lancaster’s hand, a tear on her cheek, and 
Heaven knows what in her heart, beyond the certainty that 
the money she had counted upon Sally earning was nothing 
better than a dream ! 

In her heart of hearts she indulged in fiery invective 
against the School Board, knowing nothing of Religious 
Interference Associations, and such-like leagues and societies 
for the moral guidance of this wicked world. But she said 
not a word aloud. 

Poor Sally ! Her case was the hardest of all. Who can 
put into cold words the happy pride with which she had 
poured that little handful of shillings into her mother’s 
lap every Saturday morning. For her, alas, the ghost would 
walk no more ; it was all over. 

She went about sadly, disconsolately, and tearfully. But 
oh, the disappointment to her. She abused the horrid 
School Board to her heart’s content, knowing nothing also 
of Religious Interference Associations and such-like bodies. 


As for the going to school, she was not averse to the going ; 
but she could not remember any of the valuable and 
necessary things that were taught her, so never made any 
progress towards that acme of knowledge, the Fifth 
Standard. 
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The Pantomime came on. What a triumph it was for the 
Religious Interference Association! There were no children 
under thirteen in it; not one! All under that age were 
sitting, some hungry, some half-clad, in the Board School, 
being crammed with knowledge that should engender a 
high, and holy, and proper contempt for being workmg 
men and women in the world when they grew up—know- 
ledge that should make the servant think herself as good as 
her mistress, and the workman better than his master. 
Away with all such invidious distinctions! Education is 
the test—the brain that can stand most cramming is the 
master-brain ! 

So did poor little frightened Mrs. Lancaster’s summons 
come on. She pleaded guilty; but the magistrate con- 
sidered her too well dressed to be a poor woman, and he 
had been urged by the ubiquitous Religious Interference 
Association to make an example of all cases in which the 
children had been placed by their parents’ neglect in danger 
of contamination by performing at the theatre—so he fined 
her five shillings and costs. 

It took every penny of Sally’s rehearsal money to pay 
this. This is not a story of where an angei came and paid the 
fine, and where virtue triumphed in a highly satisfactory 
manner over persecution—this is a true story. Then Mrs. 
Lancaster had an empty purse, and no prospect of anything 
to even line it. There was no help for it; she must go out 
and work. 

She had been standing half the day in the draughty 
police court, her body there and her heart with her babies. 
Then she went to work, caught a cold, and after fighting as 
long as she could, broke down suddenly one day and fell ill. 
Sally came home from school to find her “ talking nonsense ” 
in bed, where she had crept. That was one result. Sally, 
frightened, not quite knowing what to do, did the wisest 
thing she could think of, and ran for a doctor. He came, 
saw, and shook his head. 

A week later she came home from school again. This 
time something, she knew not what, awed her on the 
threshold. Her mother was still, quiet, and would not 
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speak when she called her. There was no money in the 
house ; nothing to eat in the larder. Sally had had a 
crust of dry bread for breakfast, upon which hearty meal 
she had to put the morning’s lessons. No money. That 
thought somehow suggested to Sally an inspiration. Mr. 
Clifford! She went off full tilt to find him. 

She could not. It so happened that, after having enquired 
and demanded, threatened and badgered for a month, Mr. 
Clifford had discovered at last the instigators of the prose- 
cutions that had “ queered ” his children’s ballet. With him, 
to know was to act. 

He was at that moment at the offices of the Religious In- 
terference Association, awaiting the arrival of Mr. Ebenezer 
Pound. 

Eventually that sanctimonious and God-fearing gentleman 
turned up. He concealed admirably his astonishment at 
finding the lessee of the theatre, of all persons in the world, 
demanding an interview with him; and accorded him.a 
gracious wave of the hand, which meant “ proceed.” 

“T want to know if your Association instructed the School 
Board in recent cases in connection with the children in my 
Pantomime ?” 


Mr. Pound glanced ever so slightly at his Secretary. 
“ | will answer that,” said the latter; “yes!” 
“Then have the goodness to tell me why ?” 
“T fail to see any reason,” began Mr. Pound. 
“For my asking? Perhapsnot. I shall remain here till 
you tell me.” 


“For the children’s sake, first of all,” said the good man. 

The Secretary concealed a smile. 

“ How ?” 

“Their souls are in peril—” 

“7 didn’t ask you for religious maxims, sir; I want your 
reasons.” 

“The contact with vice—’ 

“T beg your pardon. Have you ever entered a theatre ?” 

“T ’” with pious horror. “ Indeed, no.” 

“Then you are not qualified to pronounce an opinion on 
the matter. Go on, please.” 
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“From a moral point of view, such young minds are 
best kept out of contact with anything worldly.” 

“You call a pantomime worldly.” 

“ Worldly—sinful—immoral. Not a fit place for children 
of tender age. Their souls are a precious charge—” 


“Their bodies are infinitely more so, I fancy. But 
how about the money earned by them and taken home ?” 
“T have nothing to do with that side of the question.” 
“That is my side of the question! What use is the 
soul if the body is not fed? There are a dozen families 
starving because you, with your sickening canting morality, 
step in and say I forbid this—it is wicked ; you may not do 
that—it is sinful. Pray what are you more than a mortal 
man that you would set yourself higher than others ?” 
“ My religious opinions—” 
“QOh,damn your morality! Don’t be alarmed. It is only 
a quotation. England is said to be‘the freest country in the 
world. It’s a mistake. We are religion ridden ; ruled by a 
set of thickheaded enthusiastic maniacs, who, because they 
think they are righteous, must needs set themselves 
arrogantly to make the whole world as fanatic as they are 
I have said my say and I am satisfied. You cannot prove 
the children were harmed. Poor little devils, they were 
happy. I was like a father to some of them. No fear ever 
that a child would come to a man like you with a kiss. 
Faugh! But they did to me. Because they knew I loved 
them. Yet you are everything holy, good, and pure, and 
I am black with contact with a theatre for forty years. 
Their souls? I can tell you this; if you and your Associa- 
tion lived for a thousand years, your soul would not be as. 
white as that of one of those ballet. children. Hullo, my dear> 
what do you want ?” 
The change in his voice was as sudden as it was great. 
For Sally stood at the door. 
“Oh, Mr. Clifford!” she cried, with a big sob. 
The burly man took her up in his arms and kissed her. 
“Well?” he said, tenderly. 
“Mother is dead!” said poor Sally, and began to cry 
softly. 
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There was a silence. Then he set her down. 

“T heard she was ill, and meant to send to her. God for- 
give me, I forgot it.” 

Then he turned to the representative of Morality. 

“T hope your religion is satisfied,” he said; “if ever a 
death lay at anyone’s door, that does at yours. But you 
won't care. It’s to be hoped she and you will not meei else- 
where, if ever she finds out the truth! Talk about priest- 
ridden Spain! This country is guverned by the miserable 
hypocritical cant called religion, of such as you. You will 
let no one live but yourselves. If I wanted to get to 
Heaven, I would rather be that dead woman than you! 
Enough said. Ay, pull along face, look holy and go down 
on your knees. Thank Heaven, God is not blind and deaf, 
if man is. Come with me, Sally.” 

And they went out into the street together. 
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THE system of education, or as one might say, the systems 
of education, in force in England at the present time are 
getting more and more to be dominated by the co-existing 
system, or systems, of examination. Opinions will, perhaps, 
differ as to the deplorability, or otherwise, of the tendency to 
shirk study for its own sake. Outside the regions of art it 
is hard to find bodies of students, or even isolated students, 
who pursue their labours quite free from taint of the con- 
sideration, “ What am I to get for this?” Indeed, we are 
now occupied with schemes for fundamentally reforming our 
educational methods, whose whole stress bears on the prac- 
tical (as it is called) application and utilisation of the courses 
of study taken up. As to this movement, I have nothing at 
present to say. I accept it for the time at least. Estimation 
of the value of education by results palpable to the senses 
seems in a fair way of being almost universally accepted as 
conclusive and unique. If we teach men to build better, 
to travel quicker, to produce mure goods with less labour, 
we are successful. If we profess to teach them to act better, 
to think more accurately, to value and acquire the beauties 
of mind as distinguished from those which appeal to outer 
sense, it is the fashion now to look askance upon us, and 
ask us, as Artegal asked the giant, for scales in which to 
weigh these promised results of so tedious a preparation. 

Measureraent is of the essence of science, we say, and 
science is our educational ideal; we are nothing if not 
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scientific. As an intermediate stage, then, lying between the 
study itself and its matured result in bricks or brass, we put 
the examination, with its exact scale of marks and its 
analysable data, from which to calculate all we can wish to 
know about the discipline and condition of the examinee. 

I am far from desiring to disparage this tendency of our 
time. If I see danger in it, I do so only if it be carried too 
far. That the methods of education hitherto pursued are 
capable of indefinite improvement I am persuaded. And I 
am likewise persuaded that we now have amongst us enough 
information, ability, and enthusiasm to effect great advances 
even in the immediate future. 

But I have a fear lest the elements of progress that we un- 
doubtedly possess should not be combined to best advantage. 
We will take it that old-fashioned education was not designed 
with a view to any practical use in the business of life. And 
we will take it that the introduction of such a goveining 
design is a great step forward. Still we are only at the com- 
mencement of our difficulty. The crux now is the choice of 


a practical end towards whose realisation we shall direct our 
teaching. Forif aman should be educated in view of any given 
occupation, and should in fact follow another of a quite 
different character, as if he should study physical science 
and become a preacher, or agriculture and practise banking, 


we seem not very far removed from the old style of not 
directing attention to the future career at all in education. 
The examples I have given of such misdirected studies are 
not the most effective possible. A boy’s parents generally 
have some notion of the class of occupations, one of which 
their son will probably take up, and it will only be as an excep- 
tion that the latter will find himself in an utterly different 
groove from that foreseen for him. 

But there is a large section of the community, in whose 
education increasing interest is being manifested, who are in 
danger, as it seems to me, of finding themselves as awkwardly 
placed as a farmer whose chief studies have been in 
astronomy ; more so, perhaps, if from astronomy we are 
now to learn the probable change of the weather. I refer, 
of course, to women. 
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Against the principle of their full and free sharing in 
every educational scheme that is open to men I do not say a 
word. Butif the keynote of our new educational departure 
is the consistent and continuous preparation for practice, 
how can we approve of the same education for men and 
women alike ? I am not speaking of exceptions to the rule. 
I am not speaking of those women who are willing and fit 
to renounce their sex’s distinctive features, and live very 
nearly the lifeof aman. Ispeak of the bulk of women, who 
look forward to the duties of wife and mother as the highest 
they can discharge—duties which are second to none in 
value and dignity, which afford a field for the exercise of more 
native ability, more range of education and culture, than any 
profession in which woman might compete with men. 

I cannot but regard it as a curious perversion of judgment 
when these, the peculiar duties and occupations of women, 
are ignored, or treated as of inferior worth, or as “coming by 
nature.” 

A married woman (putting aside the very rich, who can 
delegate as many of their duties as they please) will fill her 
place the better for a knowledge of the chief sciences; the 
primary principles of which, indeed, are absolutely essential 
to the proper discharge of her functions. She is, at need, 
surgeon and physician, as well as nurse; she oversees all 
points affecting health, and requires for that some acquaint- 
ance with a wide circle of sciences; she gives the future 
citizens their first bent, morally and intellectually, and here 
the widest culture may find occupation and reward. 

The thought, then, occurs to me that if carpenters, 
masons, engineers, musiclans, and lawyers are each to have a 
special course of study designed for his own peculiar calling, 
is it not worthy of consideration whether that position, as 
honourable as the proudest of professions, of mistress of a 
household, does not equally call for a special education. 
Before one can even face the thought, and set it squarely 
before one, there are many prejudices and sentiments to be 
cleared away. Yet many steps towards such a state of things 
have been already taken. Schools of cookery, courses of 
lectures on hygiene, gymnastic exercises, sewing, &c., in 
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schools, have a decided bearing on domestic life. But why 
should we not take up the matter in a thorough fashion ? 
Why should we not endeavour to formulate and classify the 
chief points required in a modern matron, and construct a 
thorough scheme of education for their development ? 

Many reasons may doubtless be assigned for the reluct- 
ance to marry that is often observed in young men now-a- 
days. But certainly among them must be put the difficulty 
that is found in meeting with a suitable partner. Young 
ladies otherwise eligible may be roughly divided into two 
classes—those who are attractive, but not intelligent; those 
who are intelligent, but not attractive. Our scheme of 
education should aim at both results. It should assign a 
place to development of the body, a place to social arts, such 
as music, and a place to general esthetic culture, including 
literature. But its speciality, beyond, of course, its dis- 
tinctive feature of combining the studies under its own 
special head, would be such sciences as physiology and 
chemistry in their applications to home life. Such a course 
should be a long one, for it would fail ridiculously if it took 
on to any extent the character of cramming. It would aim 
at developing, at cultivating and guiding, as much as at impart- 
ing actual information. 

For such a purpo e as is here contemplated, the system of 
specifically arranged examination may be made extremely 
useful. For the general improvement of the examinees, an 


acquaintance with the theoretical principles involved is in 


every case required, but since the object in view is a special 
application, that application is also considered, and special 
knowledge on that head is required. Such a practical bent 
to theoretical knowledge is a great desideratum just now in 
all branches of activity. The reproach, so often brought by 
practical workers that they, by rule of thumb, can do as 
much as and more than the theorists, has had effect, and the 
combination now is sought of theory and practice. The 
same antithesis exists in the case of women. The reactionists 
point to model mothers who had but a meagre education, 
and would have us neglect the training of girls ; the zealous 
reformers parade their Cornelia Blimbers, and seem to want 
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the same devotion to dry studies made universal. There is 
a media via. The old notions of education are going fast. 
School is no longer necessarily a place of torment; nor is it 
the only place of education. We now extend our notion of 
education to include the whole of life and experience ; we 
see that our recreations are as much part of education as our 
toilsome book-learning. We recosnise that mind and body 
are a unity, and are to be trained together and reciprocally, 
although the advice of Aristotle still holds good, that in the 
early stages of education it is the body that should chiefly be 
considered, and that at times when either is being strenu- 
ously exercised, the other should not be burdened. 

Education for us, again, is not confined to the intellectual 
faculties. We recognise an education of the feelings, an 
esthetic training. And the progress of our race will find 
itself checked at every step unless we can devise a discipline 
also for our moral and political nature. 

With such expanded ideas of the nature and scope of 
education, it ought to be possible for us to devise a scheme 
for the purpose I have sketched. 

At school, boys and girls may well be treated on parallel 
lines. As much as may be acquired up to twelve or fourteen 
is as appropriate to one sex or one callingas toanother. But 
when the elementary school is left, there must be divergences. 
The boys are to go to technical schools and learn to work in 
wood, in iron, in brass ; or to college, where they must choose 
courses of law, or medicine, or science. But what of the 
girls ? Where are their technical schools? Their colleges 
are fuller year by year, but are the results quite satisfactory ? 
If the courses of instruction are modelled on those for men, 
is it possible that they can be so? Is it not a preparation of 
women for careers which by nature and inclination they 
are not, as a rule, fitted for? Ninety-nine women in a 
hundred will feel they have missed their true vocation 
unless they gain a home and children of theirown. Itisa 


poor consolation to a woman who feels awkward in her 
domestic offices that she is familar with conic sections or the 
calculi. She would probably be willing to barter all her 
higher mathematics for a little more skill in preparing her 
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husband’s dinner. What we have to note is that the choice 
does not lie between remaining uneducated and acquiring 
knowledge which is inapplicable to every-day affairs. The 
advance made by modern educators is in perceiving that 
studying one’s house, clothes, furniture, health, and food, is 
as good a mental training as studying the fourth dimension 
of space or ancient mythologies. 

The present “domesticated” girl is frequently dull; for 
“domesticated” often seems to mean “resembling a 
domestic,” which it need not do. When the home and its 
concerns shall be the subject of intelligent study and interest 
we may hope to find combined both intellectual interest and 
domestic skill. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
It is a state of things desired alike by the man whose wife 
entertains him with a scientific discussion while he spoils his 
digestion with ill-cooked food, and by him whose house 
indeed, is nicely ordered, but whose wife can think and talk 
of nothing else, unless it be her neighbours. 

That there is a great need for such a scheme of education 
as I have attempted to sketch there can be little doubt. 

What germs are to be discerned of actual movement in 
the required direction? In elementary schools there are 
signs that the want in question has begun to make itself felt ; 
the three R’s no longer hold undivided sway, but share their 
empire with cookery and other domestic arts. And the 
larger notion, too, of a complete training in “ women’s work,” 
corresponding to men’s training in technical schools, or 
hospitals, or the universities, has found embodiment in an 
actually existing institution. The “Forsyth” Technical 
College is now one of the social forces that we have to reckon 
with. After being originated and worked experimentally 
for a year by Miss Ethel Forsyth, it has been taken in hand, 
by a company, and offers to gentlewomen a comprehensive 
training in the various branches of housekeeping. There is 


one warning that may be offered from the outside to any 
such institution. Let it remember first, and above all things, 
that it has to provide its pupils with an education. If it 
merely teach how to upholster, or cook, or starch, or test 
food, it is reactionary and tends to put women where they 
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were two orthree centuries ago, when they were expected 
to brew, and bake, and dye with their own fair hands. It 
must, in all cases, give the scientific basis of the various arts 
it imparts, or it will fail where it is most needed. 

But if it be always conducted with a single eye to its true 
aims, we may well hope that it will be but the forerunner of 
a mighty system of such establishments, whose benefits, 
moreover, will not be confined to “ gentlewomen,” but will 
descend even to the poor. 

Our artisans are to be instructed. If their wives are not 
educated proportionately to them, the family relations, on 
which the nation’s welfare most depends, will inevitably 
suffer. And their education, like their husband’s, must be 
to the point, for otherwise there is no room for it in their 
lives. 

In the classes above the artisan stratum, a similar disloca- 
tion is to be guarded against. The earnestness and concen- 
tration that are necessary to men will make them turn from 
women whose minds are vacant, while the higher education 
that is at present offered to women tends to starve those 
interests in home affairs which, after all, are most important 
to a manintending to marry. He will bring into the partner- 
ship a certain stock of classics and mathematics, or whatever 
else he has given his time to; in his wife he will hope to find 
an interest, to be sure, in his own pursuits, and the general 
culture that is common to all educated persons; but espe- 
cially he will hope for an intelligent skill in managing a 
house, good health, and cheerfulness. 

If a course of preparation can be planned in furtherance 


of these desiderata, a course specifically designed to prepare 


for the honourable position of wife and mother, and if it can 
be successfully carried out, it will be one of those institutions 
which do not produce any striking results, but whose in- 
fluence pervades all other undertakings, an atmosphere of 
health and happiness, in which good things flourish and bad 
ones decay, without overtly testifying to the cause of such 
conditions. 





LINE ENGRAVING. 


By H. B. 


LINE Engraving is an art which has been comparatively 
short-lived, and which depended largely for its existence on 
the encouragement it received from its great patron, J. M. W. 
Turner, who not only fostered its development in every 
way, but whose pictures lent themselves in a most remark- 
able degree to this method of reproductior. 

The peculiarities of line engraving, which cause it to 
stand out pre-eminently as one of the finest methods of 
rendering paintings in black and white, are its delicate soft- 
ness, brilliancy in effects of light and shade, and clear deline- 
ation of all those small details which in many of Turner’s 
pictures would otherwise have been lost and unexplained. 

The method of engraving is thus described by Mr. 
Thackray Bunce in his ‘‘ Notes on Engraving,” published 
for the Birmingham Exhibition, 1877 :— 

Etching is the art of graving with a needle on copper- 
plate, covered by a hari varnish or ground, so that wherever 
the copper has been laid bare by the etching needle aquafortis 
poured on the plate bites in the design, but does not affect 
the part of the plate which remains covered by the varnish. 

When, by successive bitings-in to obtain the requisite 
depth, the corrosion of the plate is finished, the whole of the 
varnish is removed, the plate is covered with ink and wiped 
over by the hand of the printer, so as to fill in all the bitten- 
in lines of the design on the copper, and impressions on 
paper are taken by a rolling press. 
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Dry point etching consists in drawing direct on the plate 
with the etching needle; no varnish being used, and no 
biting-in by acid being required, but the impressions being 
taken direct from the copper. Sometimes the two methods 
are combined, dry point being employed to finish a plate 
partly etched by acid. Fewer impressions can be taken from 
a dry point plate or from an etched plate aided by dry point, 
because the incisions of the needle used direct on the copper 
are not so strong or deep as when the strokes are bitten-in 
by acid. 

The “burr” of an etching is a technical term used to 
describe the effect produced by a slightly ragged edge of 
each stroke made by the etching needle. Afterthe plate has 
been rubbed by the printer’s hand, this rough edge holds an 
extra quantity of ink, and thus, under the press, yields a soft 
velvet-like effect much esteemed by collectors for its richness 
of colour, and also because it shows that the impression is an 
early one taken before the plate is worn. 

Line engraving practised on steel or copper was formerly 
executed wholly by the graver, but for many years the prac- 
tice has been, first to etch the design, and then to finish it 
with the burin or graver and with the dry-point needle. 
The extent to which these respective methods is carried 
depends less upou rule than upon the fancy of the particular 
engraver. 

Some artists carry the etching process much further than 
others, so that an etching proof is sometimes an effective 
picture, whilst some again etch the design very slightly, and 
complete the work. by the slow and laborious use of the graver. 

For laying in flat tints in skies, buildings, and objects 
requiring straight or slightly curved lines, a ruling machine 
is used, and not only is much time saved by it but more even 
tints are produced than by the most skilful hand-work. The 
great art of line engraving—independently of the higher 
faculty of perceiving and rendering subtle effects—is thus 
described by Mr. Fielding in his work entitled “The Art of 

, 


Engraving” :—“ The greatest difficulty and what requires the 


longest practice to attain, is to give that equal pressure to the 
needle, so that every line may be the same depth, width, and 
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distance from each other, without which it is entirely hope- 
less to obtain an even tint. 

“This capability of laying flat tints and of ruling parallel 
lines excessively close without running into each other, is 80 
essential that no one can expect to make a decent plate till he 
has fully accomplished it, and the first business of the learner 
should be by continual practice to obtain a readiness and 
certainty in the management of the ruler and needle. 

“ He must also be equally capable of laying parallel lines 
of the same strength without the aid of the ruler, and must 
seek to acquire a freedom of handling in etching grass and 
the foliage of trees in landscapes, and the flowing lines; 
required in drapery and the waves of the sea.” 

It may be here mentioned that the various stages of im- 
pressions taken from the plate are as follows :— 

First the unfinished impressions are taken, to test the 
plate during progress, but are of no value, being unfinished, 
though often interesting to those who possess the plate in its 
complete state. 

The earliest finished impressions taken are known as 
“artist’s proofs.” These have no mark on the margin and 
are very valuable, containing, as they do, all the delicacy and 
softness produced by the “burr,” which has been spoken of 
before and which very rapidly wears off. 

After these, a number of “proofs before letters” are 
taken, which may be known by having the name of the 
painter in small letters on one side and the engraver’s on the 
other, immediately underneath the engraving. 

Then the name of the picture is filled in in the centre 
and all impressions in this stage are known as “ prints” and 
are, of course, the least valuable, being taken from the plate 
after it has become worn. There are various stages of these, 


and their value greatly depends on the number of impres- 
sions taken altogether before the plate is destroyed. 
Fine proofs are usually printed on what is known as 


India paper, though this is not always the case. Sometimes 
if the plate be still in good condition, afew early “prints” are 
taken in this manner, and thus acquire an increased value 
over those taken later. 
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The Art Union has done much to encourage line engrav- 
ing, and for many years has been accustomed to present one 
to each subscriber, and for this purpose a very large num- 
ber of impressions being required, the original plate is 
electrotyped. Their last line engraving was executed by 
Mr. Arthur Willmore shortly before his death, which 
occurred very recently, and with him has almost entirely 
died out the school of line engraving. The reason of this 
is not difficult to see. So many recent forms of reproduc- 
tion of pictures with black and white by most simple 
processes, such as photo-gravure, have been adopted on 
account of the low price at which they can be produced, 
whereas line engraving in its best form can never be 
other than one of the most expensive methods, on account 
of the extreme labour and technical knowledge required ; 
but it must be remembered that the one is a merely 
mechanical process and the other requires the hand and eye 
of a true artist for its adequate expression, and it may be 
truly said that line engraving is far superior to all other 
methods of reproduction in black and white, and anyone 
possessing a fine proof after one of Turner's best 
pictures possesses a work of art second only in merit to the 
original, and often more easily understood and appreciated. 
As the Times justly remarked when Turner’s celebrated 
“Mercury and Argus” was recently sold at Messrs. Christie's 
for £3,780, “it hardly satisfied the expectations raised by 
J. T. Willmore’s beautiful engraving.” 

Under these circumstances it is astonishing to find how 
little the public generally knows or appreciates this beau- 
tiful art. It has never flourished since the days of Turner, 
and has now almost entirely died out. Yet there is little room 
for doubt that fine impressions, especially those after the 
great masters’ pictures, must before long become very 
valuable, not only on account of their scarcity, but from 
their intrinsic merit as works of art. 


” 


Mr. Ruskin remarks in his “ Elements of Drawing, 


“You ought, if it is at all in your power, to possess your- 


self of a certain number of good examples of Turner's 
Engraved Works,’ and yet while the love of art has 
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undoubtedly spread, and artists have multiplied and pros- 
pered, the engraver’s art is alone without encouragement. 
With few exceptions engravers find it hard to make a 
living by their art, and there is no temptation to young 
men of ability and of real artistic power to join their 
ranks. 

Yet the line engraver—one worthy of being ranked in 
the highest class—is an artist deserving of special honour. 
He has to work not only for, but with, the painter. Turner 
understood this, for there are few if any of the plates 
engraved from his works upon which there are not 
traces of his own hand, changes in colour and form and 
effect—happy suggestions—a bit of dark, a point of light, 
a new sweep of line, an alteration of mass of light and 
shade worked out in consultation with the engraver,and by 
him translated from rough hints into intelligible and effective 
shape. Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall, have some most interest- 
ing proofs with Turner’s own marks upon them. The 


following, quoted from Mr. Bunce in his “ Birmingham 
Exhibition Notes,” may prove interesting :— 


“One who has had many opportunities of judging the 
labours of high class engravers does justice to them in the 
following passage. 

“T should like to say one word for engraving and its 
difficulties, that is, the rendering of colour into black and 
white. Take apicture or drawing by Turner in his latter 
time, fuil of mystery, and apparently with no accurate 
drawing in it. First a reduction has to be made to a scale. 
The original may be full of the most delicate architectural 
work, crowded, perhaps, with figures—all, at first glance, 
a shapeless mass, but all requiring, for the engraver’s pur- 
pose, to be put into order, and to be submitted to Turner’s 
critical eye. 

“When a plate gets well into progress, then comes the 
question of colour. A bit of bright orange or scarlet, or 
blue—how shall it be rendered in black, or white, or 
grey ? Turner knows, but the engraver dare not ask him 
until the plate is in such condition as to require touching. 
I have seen engravers perfectly bewildered as to what they 
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should do in such cases. All who have studied Turner’s 
work will feel the immense difficulty in translating them 
into black and white, remembering that during the painter’s 
life each plate had to go through the ordeal of his examina- 
tion, his criticism, and his alterations. Compare an engrav- 
ing after Claude with one after Turner, the former conven- 
tional, and done according to mechanical rule, the ‘latter 
teeming with light and life, full of difficult drawing, suffused 
with poetry of the sublimest kind—the former, indeed, 
requiring a labourer to engrave it, the latter, for its adequate 
expression, demanding the hand, the eye, and the mind of 
an accomplished artist. And yet with such qualities neces- 
sary to their art, few men have more lacked the sympathy 
and the appreciation of the public than engravers ; few men 
have been less known, few men have lived more solitary 
or more laborious lives. Bending double all through 
a bright sunny day, in an attic or close workroom, over a 
large steel-plate with a powerful magnifying glass in con- 
stant use; carefully picking and cutting out bits of metal 
from the plate, and giving the painfully formed lines the 
ultimate form of some of Turner’s most brilliant concep- 
tions; working for twelve or fourteen hours daily, taking 
exercise rarely; ‘proving’ a plate, only to find that days of 
labour have been mistaken, and have to be effaced and done 
over again ; criticised and corrected by painters, who often 
or always look upon engravers—to whom they owe so 
much—as inferior to themselves; badly paid by publishers 
who reap the lion’s share of the value of their work ; and 
treated with indifference by the public, such has been too 
commonly the life of an engraver, and the men who, under 
these conditions, have produced so many beautiful 
works, deserve to be regarded not only as artists of a 
high class, but as examples of skill, perseverance, and 
endurance almost heroic.” 

Amongst the most noted of line engravers may be men- 
tioned Armytage, J. B. Allen, Robt. Brandard, the Findens, 
Goodall, Jeavons, Lumb Stocks, Miller, John Pye, Prior, 
William Radclyffe, Rolls, W. R. Smith, Wallis, Arthur 
Willmore, and J. T. Willmore ; and from among the 
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beautiful examples they have left us of their art may be 
mentioned John Pye’s “Temple of Jupiter,” Finden’s 
“Happy as a King,” Wallis’s “ Nemi,” Miller’s “ Modern 
Italy,” Brandard’s “Crossing the Brook,” Smith’s “ Dido 
and Aineas,” Lumb Stock’s “ Dame’s School,” and many 
others. 

Many of these plates cost ‘years of arduous study, and it 
was considered that one good plate of large dimensions was 
enough to gain a man life-long repute. Many of our best 
engravers did very few large works, they having neither 
time nor inclination to turn out a phenomenal number, but 
I shall select for special mention the works of Mr. J. T. Will- 
more. This most marvellous of engravers did during his 
lifetime between 300 and 400 plates, many of them of large 
size and of great importance. He engraved more of Turner's 
pictures than anyone else, no less than 43 coming from his 
hand, and his works may safely be said to have surpassed 
those of all his colleagues in importance, execution, and 
number ; and without wishing to detract in any way from 
the fame of other great masters of engraving, it will be found 
by reference to the notices of his works, notably those after 
Turner, which have been placed from time to time before 
the public, that they are mentioned specially for their 
great beauty, and the extraordinary success attendant on 
their issue. 

While quite young he produced his first large plate, 
“ Byron’s Dream,” after the original picture now in the 
National Gallery, by Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A. This 
plate was much sought after at the time of publication, but 
being rather in the set style of preceding masters did not 
fully possess the beautiful touch which afterwards made his 
productions so especially charming. 


The following interesting incident from his biography 
in the Art Journal, May, 1863, may prove of interest :— 


“ Turner’s estimate of his ability to engrave well a large 
plate showed itself in this way :— 

“Mr. Willmore had sent him (for touching) a proof of 
the painter’s ‘Alnwick Castle by Moonlight,’ which was so 
satisfactory to Turner that he expressed a desire to have an 
interview with the engraver. 
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“When the latter called Turner welcomed him (to nse his 
own expression) with many most cordial grunts, and gave 
him an hour’s lecture, rather difficult to understand, on the 
art of engraving, advising him by all means tosacrifice every- 
thing to his art, and finished by asking him to undertake a 
large plate from one of his (Turner’s) pictures. 

“'This, however, the engraver was not disposed to accede to 
at the time, and so the matter rested for a period, but not 
long after Turner went to his house, and finding he had a 
wife and children, expressed himself in no very complimen- 
tary terms of married life. 

“*T hate married men,’ he said, ‘they never make any 
sacrifice to the arts, but are always thinking of their duties 
to their wives and families, or some rubbish of that sort.’” 
This is quite characteristic of the great painter, who unques- 


tionably sacrificed everything to his art, and ignored all 


social or domestic enjoyment. 

Eventually, Turner engaged to let him have a picture to 
engrave as a kind of joint speculation, the conditions being 
that 850 impressions only, proofs and prints, should be 
taken. Of these Turner was to have 250, and Willmore the 
remainder, 

This is the history of the famous “ Mercury and Argus” 
engraving, one of the most beautiful landscapes of modern 
times. It is executed in a style of Willmore’s own, pertectly 
free from mannerism or imitation, is elaborately finished, 
and isa picture in which distance, softness, minutiz, and 
brilliancy are brought to the highest perfection. This plate 
alone would have gained him world-wide fame. The whole 
of the impressions which came to the engraver’s share were 
purchased by Mr. Alderman Moon. 

Amongst his other important works after Turner may be 
named “Ancient Italy,” “Old Temeraire,” ‘“ Oberwesel,” 
“Temple of Minerva,” “Golden Bough,” “Italy” (Childe 
Harold), and * Venice,” and of those after other painters the 
following are perhaps the finest, “ Crossing the Bridge,” after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.; “ Harvest in the Highlands,” 
after Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.,and Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. ; 
“ Nearest Way in Summer Time,” after T. Creswick, R.A., 
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and Ansdell, R.A.; “Ruins of Carthage,” after William 
Linton, P.R.W.S. ; and “ Wind against Tide,” after C. Stan- 
field, R.A., besides an immense number of smaller plates, 
all of which, however, were executed with the same care and 
finish. 

Mr. Willmore, from his quick perception of what was 
needed, was most rapid in his work, and his advice was much 
sought after by other members of the profession. He was 
elected Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy in 1843, 


a distinction (as Mr. Bunce says) which did no less honour 


to the Academy than it was designed to confer upon the 
artist. 

In conclusion, it may be safely inferred from the growing 
scarcity of really good proofs of line engravings, and from 
their exceptional merits, that they will rapidly rise in 
estimation amongst all lovers of art, and eventually prove 
of high value to those fortunate enough to possess good 
specimens. 











CAPTAIN JOHN WILDHAT. 


By THEO. FARNEY. 


I. 


Captain John Wildhat stood one day 

On the old stone pier, "midst the surf and spray, 
Watching his vessel, where she lay 

At anchor out in the lower bay ; 

So spick and span, 

No merchantman 

Or honest trader she looked, I fear ; 


And indeed it was rumoured, as all might hear, 
That the Golden Time 
Of the port of Lyme 


Was a most notorious privateer. 


II, 


The owner stood by the Captain’s side, 

And spoke of the vessel in terms of pride, 
And the Captain hinted at wealth in store 
When next he should touch on English shore. 
Should there be gold 

In a vessel’s hold— 

Dutch, French, or Spanish, it all was game, 
English, some whispered, would be the same ; 
But none were so brave 

As to court the grave 

By casting a slur on John Wildhat’s fame. 
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Ill. 


The breeze sprang up with the changing tide, 
And a boat put off from the vessel’s side ; 
And the Captain laughed as he bade farewell, 
And loud on the ear his accents fell : 

‘Come what may, 

“A year and a day 

“Shall see me back at my moorings here. 
“Saint or devil no jot I fear; 

“ And whate’er betide, 

“ You shall see me ride 

“ Safely at anchor off the pier.” 


IV. 


The weeks and the months went creeping on, 
And the Golden Time had long been gone ; 
While rumours came of churches sacked 
And jewelled crosses from altars hacked ; 
And a tale of shame 

Of a noble dame 

Torn from her murdered husband’s side 

To be John Wildhat’s lawless bride. 

And one’s blood ran cold 

As the curse they told 

That she laid on John Wildhat ere she died. 


¥. 


The year and a day were nearly o’er, 

When the Golden Time should appear once more ; 
And the shipmen, whispering, all averred 

“ Dead or alive he will keep his word.” 

From far and near 

To the wave-washed pier 

They crowded and watched the foam-flecked sea, 


While the clouds came massing angrily 
With lightning’s flash, 

And the booming crash 

Of thunder rolling sullenly. 
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¥i. 

The gathering tempest burst at last, 
And then, in a instant’s space, was past, 
Gone in an instant, but to leave 
The afterglow of a summer’s eve. 
As passed the storm 
A spectral form 
For a moment showed in the lightning’s play, 
As if a vessel at anchor lay, 
Then vanished away, 
And to this day, 
“John Wildhat kept his word,” they say. 





DESTRUCTION OF HANMER CHURCH BY 
FIRE, FEBRUARY 3rp, 1889. 


ECCLESIASTICAL architecture, and the diocese of St. 
Asaph in particular, have suffered an irreparable !oss in the 
destruction by fire of the parish church of Hanmer, in 
Flintshire. 

The church was built in 1490 by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Powis, as mentioned in the Paston letters, and 
replaced the one burnt in 1463. It is dedicated to St. 
Chad. In 1720, Sir T. Hanmer, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons in the reign of Queen Anne, built a chancel to 
replace a Saxon building of oak frame. This was richly 
ornamented in 1881 by the late Sir W. E. Hanmer. The 
clustered pillars of the nave arcading were Early English, 
survivals of the earlier church which was much injured 
during the Wars of the Roses. The majority of the most 
interesting memorials have been destroyed, though two re- 
cumbent figures of the time of Edward I., in the Bettisfield 
Chapel are not so utterly injured. They are thus inscribed 
Hic jacet wladvs uxor Ierworth Voyl, orate pro ejus anima 
and Hic yacet David ap Madog ab Ririd. 

The destruction of the pulpit is an incalculable loss. It 
was Jacobean in style, and was presented to the church by 
Luke Lloyd, of the Bryn, in 1627. The ancient and interest- 
ing stained glass of the windows is also entirely destroyed. Two 
pieces which were considered by connoisseurs to be equal to 
the glass in Fairford church, Gloucestershire, are mentioned 
in the Beaufort Progress through Wales One, which was in 
the Fen’s chapel, represented St. Michael and the Dragon, and 
the other, which was in the Bettisfield Chapel, represented St. 
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Anne and the Dragon. A small gallery (which was another 
interesting feature of the church) over the south doorway, 
dated 1696, and built, according to the record of the parish 
book, by Mr. Thos. Pemberton for his own use, has shared 
the fate of almost everything else, and indeed it would be 
impossible in limited space to describe anything like all the 
curious and unique features which have perished entirely. 
The cak ceiling of the church was, at least, four hundred 
years old, and was, doubtless, reduced to tinder by its age, 
such of itas could be examined afterwards being so bad that 
the finger might have been pushed into it ; and there is little 
doubt that the fire first originated here by contact with the 
iron flue from the heating apparatus near the tower. The 
fire was discovered immediately after the usual afternoon 
service, ubout five p.m., and soon overcame all efforts to 
subdue it. The roof of the north aisle, where it originated, 
was the first to fall—shortly after the roof of the nave also 
fell with a crash, and the flames rushed with a tremendous 
roar up the tower, destroying first the groined roof erected 
by Sir Edward Hanmer, then the clock chamber with the 
clock works, and then higher still the bell chamber, from 
which about nine o’clock the half-dozen bells came clanging 
down; and by eleven o’clock the fire, having consumed 
everything, exhausted itself. 

The windows remained intact for a long time, but as the 
heat increased the lead dissolved and the glass fell out. 
Every vestige of the organ was entirely consumed. The 
church unfortunately was uninsured, but efforts to restore it 
promptly are ksing made by the Vicar who, at the risk of 
his life, entered the burning church and saved the parish 
registers ; and by Lord Kenyon, who throughout was fore- 
most in his endeavours to rescue whatever could by any 
means be saved, and who has himself given £1,000 towards 
the restoration. Subscriptions for this purpose are asked, 
and may be sent to Lord Kenyon, Gredington, Whitchurch, 
Salop, or to the Rev. Canon Lee, Hanmer Vicarage, Whit- 
charch, Salop. 

A history of the church and neighbourhood, interesting 
to all those who have a taste for archeology, will appear in 


our next issue. 














NOTES. 


THE subject of the education of women, on which an 
article appears in this issue of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, has 
of recent years come very prominently to the front. It 
is remarkable for the variety of ways in which it has 
been attacked, and the numerous different points of view 
from which it has been apprehended. One side of the 
development has found expression in the establishment of 
colleges such as Girton or Newnham; another in the 
extensive training and employment of lady nurses in 
hospitals, and for cases of sickness in private houses; a 
third, in the systematic art-training of women specially 
with tle view of their being able to obtain remunerative 
employment by means of their skill in designing and 
executing artistic ware of all kinds, and so establishing in 
England a branch of manufacture formerly confined to the 
Continent. But, although all these more public and, if one 
may say so without being suspected of invidious meaning, 
more showy branches of female culture have been taken 
up and have flourished marvellously, their more essential, 
yet at a first glance more common-place, training has been 
more or less left in the cold. No systematic course of 
training in the wifely duties of household management has, 
at any rate till quite recently, been available. Girls are 
supposed to “pick it up.” Chance visits to kitchen or 
housekeeper’s room are too often considered adequate pre- 
paration for those who hope some day to have the responsi- 
bility of a household ; and this most important branch of 
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woman’s education, upon which, whatever her rank in life, 
depend so much of happiness and comfort, has been left 
very much to look after itself. Mr. Robinson, in his article 
on the “Home Tripos,” draws attention to the urgent need 


for regular, systematic training in this respect, mentioning 
the praiseworthy effort which has been made by Miss 
Forsyth, of the Forsyth Technical College, to supply the 
want. We heartily endorse all Mr. Robinson says, and wish 
continued success to an undertaking which promises fair to 
meet a really national need. 

* * * ® ” * 

It is an old saying that it never rains but it pours; and 
this saying has recently been exemplified by the heavy 
weather, and numerous shipping casualties following closely 
on the deplorable collisions which resulted in the loss of 
the Killochan ani the Glencoe with so many lives. When 
public feeling is aroused by calamities of this nature it is 
usual for an outcry to be raised for stricter rules respecting 
navigation, and greater care on the part of captains and 
officers of vessels. It appears to us, however, that instead 
of raising such a cry, and assailing regulations which already 
answer in the main most admirably, we should congratulate 
ourselves on our comparative immunity from such accidents 
as those mentioned. Considering the immense number of 
vessels navigating round our dangerous. coast, it is matter 
of high praise to all concerned that casualties attended by 
loss of life are so few. Of course, officers of ships are at 
times reckless (frequently so under urgent speed orders), 
but no regulations on earth could possibly prevent that 
occasionally ; while, all things considered, the comparatively 
small number of shipping disasters reflects the highest 
credit on officers and men of our merchant navy. 

* ® * * * * 

There is still woe and tribulation in the ranks of the 
theatre-goers. Ever since the edict went forth from Paris, 
or elsewhere, nobody “as is a lady ” has appeared in public 
unless in a hat loaded with feathers, and large ones, too, 
sticking up in the most aggressive manner from the top. 
There are, perhaps, few things more trying to the temper 
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than to sit behind one of these feathered monstrosities ; 
or worse, behind two of them constantly bobbing to and 
fro, comparing notes, and generally rendering it impossible 
for one to get a glimpse of the stage for five seconds con- 
secatively. Why should there not be, at any rate,a rule 
of etiquette compelling women, as well as men, to remove 
their hats in a theatre, when such hats impede the view 
of people behind? Or would it be possible to make a 
successful appeal to their good nature, to come to the theatre 


only in chapeaux of more modest dimensions ? 
* ot a * * * 


An entirely new departure in the method of street 
locomotion seems likely to become an accomplished fact. 
Experiments with the new Electric Omnibus invented by 
Mr. Radcliffe Ward, show that it is most easily managed 


and thoroughly practical in every way, and we may shortly 
expect to see these horssless vehicles travelling rapidly, and 
comparatively noiselessly, along the principal thorough- 
fares of London. What a relief to be able to walk along the 
Strand on a wet and sloppy day, without the showers of mud 
which the horses, in their heavy tread, send flying in all 
directions, and which it is impossible to escape without 
being well spattered with this form of “ London paint.” 
It appears the new omnibus has been tried in all the 
principal and most crowded London streets with complete 
success, being regulated with ease, and not frightening 
horses so much even as the bicycles and tricycles which 
have been in constant use for so long. By the system 
adopted, one ton of accumulators, charged by a dynamo 
at a central station, are carried under the *bus, and furnish 
electricity to drive Gramme motors. These accumulators 
can easily be charged, and the surplus store of energy 
can be used for illuminating purposes. It is proposed to 
apply the invention to cabs, also goods and parcels’ 
carts. There is no waste of power while the vehicles 
are stationary, and it appears that there will be a large 
aving in expenditure by the new process. Altogether, if 
experiments miy be trusted, there seems to be a grand 
future for electricity in its propelling capacity. 
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Detai}s are to hand of the British Section in the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition, from which it appears that the 
total amount of space allotted, exclusive of the Fine Arts, 
is only about 150,000 square feet, or something less than half 
the amount occupied by this country at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878. The principal display of note in the British Se tion 
8 apparently made by art, pottery, china, and glass, from 
the works of Messrs. T. Goode & Co., Messrs. Copeland & Sons, 
and Messrs. Thos. Webb & Sons, Limited, and in these exhibits 
England seems able to hold her own against all competitors. 
The Fine Art Section likewise, under the direction of 
Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. D. Linton, and Mr. Agnew, will also 
present an imposing appearance, England—so says the 
Daily Telegraph—having been treated more liberally than 
any other nation in the matter of space and position. 

« * ® * He * 

Dr. Parker’s “Talks to Working Men" have become 
quite an institution, and are taken up most erthusiastically 
by those invited to attend. Many and interesting “ debates” 
on subjects affecting the “working man” are entered into 
with zest, a number of those present desiring to accord their 
opinions. It certainly is a novel and happy experiment for 
drawing these men away from the temptations of the public 
house, and of discussing every day questions under the 
auspices of religion, and let us hope for introducing it 
practically into their daily life and its difficulties. 

* * * te * . 

A novel enterprise for the encouragement of Art etudy 
has been inaugurated by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, who 
announce a competitive prize exhibition of copres from 
their studies and art publications, to be held at the galleries 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, in 
January, 1890. Prizes, amounting in the aggregate to five 
hundred guineas, and one hundred diplomas, will be awarded, 
and the following most eminent artists have consented to 
act as judges:—Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., Marcus 
Stone, R.A., G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., Solomon J. Solo- 
-mon, R.I.; and there will be a special selecting and hanging 
Committee composed of the artists who have painted the 
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original studies. This Exhibition is intended to encourage 
specially the humblest of amateurs and students in art ; for, 
whilst scope is given for introduction of originality, the 
principal feature is copying, and something like one thou- 
sind different varieties of subject may be purchased for 
a trifling sum from all the principal Art dealers, from which 
the competitor may select his particular style. The copies 
may be painted in either oil or water-colour, monochrome 
or pastel, or drawn with crayon, pencil, or pen and ink ; 
each individual copy may be taken from one or more 
originals, and artists’ own ideas may be introduced. In 
fact the restrictions are so few, and the limits so wide, that 
it seems possible for almost any comparative beginner to 
compete, and perhaps successfully. No exhibitors in any 
acknowledged gallery, holding regular yearly or half-yearly 
exhibitions, or contributors to illustrated journals will be 
allowed to compete, and every precaution is taken to leave 
the field entirely open for the “youngest” in the ranks 
of art. Under these circumstances we have little doubt the 
competition will be a very large one, and the results cannot 
sail to prove highly interesting to all those who have at 
heart the higher development of art in this country. 
Particulars may be obtained of all Art dealers, and the 
rules, though necessarily somewhat long, may be easily 
understood by anyone. 
Sd * ? & * 

Those of our readers (especially our lady readers) who 
are in want of a new anl fragrant scent may be confidently 
recommended to try the Crown Perfumery Company's “ Crab 
Apple Blossom.” It is the disadvantage of most perfumes 
that they are cloyingly strong for a time, and then rapidly 
evaporate, but with Crab Apple Blossom this is not the 


case ; while its delicate aroma, with that wondrous power 


over the memory possessed by the sense of smell above 
all other senses, seems to recall vague recollections of 
summer days spent among woods and meadows. Another 
speciality of the same firm, which will be of interest to the 
ladies, is that known as “ Lavender Salts,” which constitutes 
a distinct step in advance upon the ordinary smelling-sults, 
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with their unpleasantly acrid odour, which have successfully 
defied for so long the progressive tendency of the age. It 
is possible to combine invigorating pungency with pleasant 
smell, and this is done by the “ Lavender Salts.” 

” * ” Sa . * 

Taking into consideration the deplorable increase in 
nervous disorders, induced, without doubt, by the greater 
strain and stress of present day life, it is satisfactory to note 
that medical science is not behind-hand in utilising the 
resources of nature to combat new foes. The conversazione 
recently held at the rooms of the Medical Battery Company’s 
Institute in Oxford Street illustrates one most important 
branch of medical science which, a few years ago, existed 


only in theory, but which is now rapidly and surely winning 
its way to general appreciation. Electricity is the slave of 
man, already forced to do his will in branches of science and 
industry too numerous to specify. It is now to become an 
important adjunct to the resources of the medical faculty. 
The principle of connection, if such_exist, between electricity 


and the “ vital force”? in man is not yet ascertained ; but 
considering the strides made recently by those who use 
electricity in medicine, as exemplified by the powerful and 
ingenious appliances shown at the above-mentioned Insti- 
tute, we may feel that though the ultimate question may 
remain at present unsolved, yet in useful practical discovery 
we have gone far, and may hope before long to make still 
more important advances. 
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From whom all Information respecting this marvellous invention may be had 





GERMAINS NOTESCO REMEDIES CO. 


TRADE MARK, 


I NOISE IT ABROAD. 


NOTEscO REMEDIES COMPANY :— 


NOTESCO. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
4 LINIME NT in the WORLD. 
NOTESCO. 
NOTESOO. EVERY SUFFERER of 
ACUTE NEURALGIA is IN- 
VITED TO TRY 
NOTESCO. 
RECOMMENDED by 
EMINENT LONDON 


CIANS. 
NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. —T. A. FORBES, L.R.C.P., RE- 
- RECOMMENDS for NEURAL- 
GIA and RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. For DISLOCATIONS and 
SPRAINS, RECOMMENDED by 
the LATE R. H. HUTTON, the 
FAMOUS BONESETTER. 

For NEURALGIA, BRUISES, 
and TOOTHACHE, RECOMMEN- 
DED by JOHN H ARV EY, M.D., 
F.A.S., and L.A. 

NOTESCO. 

“No DELETERIOUS DRUGS 
in its COMPOSITION.”—E. 8. 
MACKENZIE, EDITOR _ of 
“MEDICAL REVIEW.” 


NOTESCO. 
NOTESCC — For 


NOTESCO. MOST 


PHYSI- 


NOTEsSC 0. 
NOTESC 0. 


BOILS, CUTS, and, 
BRUISES.” — A. E. PARKER, 


M.R.CS. 
NC LESCO. 
NOTESCO. “The BEST PAIN-KILLER 
EVER PRODUCED.”—Dr. REN- 
DALL. 

NOTESCO. 
eran — “For LOC OUR D PAIN."— 
Dr. WALL, L.S 

NOTE SC 0. 
T ESCO. 
NOTESCO 


A GREAT SUCCESS or NOTESCO. 
"THE NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. 


NOTESCO. 


GRAND SIGHT. 
NOTESCO. 


NOTESCO. 

NO MORE CONJESTION of the 

LUNGS. 
NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. 
- NO MORE BRONCHITIs. 
NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. 
- NO MORE = THROATS. 
OTESCO. 


NOTESCO. 
a NO MORE WHOOPING COUGH. 


NOTESCO. 
NOTESCO. 
= FOR anv Kind of RHEUMATIC 
EAIN, 


NOTESCO. 


NOTESCO. 
FOR LUMBAGO. 
NOTESCO. 


N.B.—DO NOT BE WITHOUT 
NOTESCO. 

NorEs00, 
4 THROUGH ALL CHEM 
NOTESCO. 
2s. 9d. PER BOTT a. 
NOTESCO. 

NOTESCO. 


POST FREE for 3s. 3d. 
NOTESCO. 


Not a, 


ISTS. 
NOTEsco 
4 


NOTESCO. 
CHEQUES and POST ORDERS 
to A. Z. GERMAIN 


NOT Est 0. 
NOTESCO. 
4 62, DUVAL-BLGS, 
NDO 


0 


STRAND, 
N. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


[Entered accordin, to 
the year 1884 in the Officeof the Librartan of 
Congress of Washington, U.S.A.) 


Act of Congress in 


Many people say, “ How is it you claim that 
your medicines cure so many diseases ?" We 
answer : 

In ancient times when heathenism was ram- 
pant, people believed in a god for all good, 
anda god for all evil; a god for joy anda god 
for sorrow ; a god to give sicknessand a god 
to heal sickness. Jupiter ruled the land and 
Neptune ruled the sea. Ceres gave us agri- 
culture; Venus gave us love; and Hebe, 
youth. Now, we have grown wiser; we be- 
lieve in one God only, whose word was power- 
ful enough to create EVERYTHING. Is it not 
possible for that same God to send us one 
remedy by which we shall cure most things ? 

There are a great many locks made, and to 
each lock isa key ; but it is not everyone who 
can turn the key. Our “ Notesco” is the key 
to open the doors. Applied externally, it 
works through the skin and reaches the 
disease. Taken internally a few times, the 
doors are opened, the disease escapes like a 
convict out of gaol, with the intention of 
never returning. Sickness is just like a 
burglar—it will steal in, either through acold, 
dampness of the houses, adulterated food, 
or from the impure foul air of crowded tene- 
ments, or sewer gas from which we have to 
suffer, in this and other cities. The thief is 
inside; you can't get him out because the key 
don’t fit. We now give you the true key. 
Our medicine is an enemy to corruption and 
pain. Any corruption it eats away, any pain 
it relieves atonce. Try it. Be warned in 
time; keep a stock of “ Notesco” in the 
house. We claim our “Notesco”is superior 
to any medicine ever presented to the public, 
and we claim it with justice. 





TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





A LIFELONG INCOME OF £10 PER ANNUM FOR 35s. 


Harmens’ Patent Self-Acting Washing Machine. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. 


PRICES. 


care asin Q) 6 by 9 for laces, hand- 


kerchiefs, &c. 


a7" MOT ABOU in 





12 by 18 for small 
families 


14 by 21 for large 
families 
Can be made any size. 





This is the most simple and 
effective machine ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly 
Automatic, and having no 
mechanically - moving parts, 
cannot get out of order. 

It is extremely simple in 
construction, consisting of a 
strong tinned iron case with 

F COPPER BOTTOM, and a loose 

bottom, with inlet, and a 

~ hollow tube attached, which 

- fits easily in the outer case. 

The principle is as follows :—The heat of the steam forces the air from the tube and 

causes the water to rise and circulate through the clothes with such force that all the dirt 

is washed ont. Onaclear fire the water passes through the linen several thousand times 

in the course of an hour. 

The machine will wash in one hour, at the cost of fourpence, two pairs of sheets, six 

shirts, six undershirts, six piirs of socks, six pairs of stockings, and twenty-four hand- 
kerchiefs. It is light, portuble, and moderate in price. 


1. The washing day changes to a holiday. 
A life-long income of 43. a week at least. 
The linen is whiter and softer, lasting twice as long. 
No unpleasant smell, and dinner ready in time. 
Purity and economy in every household. 
The best heate~ in hull, bedroom. or conservatory. 


}he machine works for you, instead of you working the machine. 


It wi'l thoroughly cleanse in an hour as much linen as would, by the ordinary method, 
take a day, AND At NOT MORE THAN ONE-TENTH OF THE COST. 
For economy it is unrivailed, not only for the small amount of labour required, but the 
linen is not torn by rubbing or scrubbing, or rotted by soda or other chemicals now 80 
veneral y used. 
yoo putting the linen in the machine, no further handling is required until the 
clothes are washed. 


No Housebold should be without one. 
TESTIMONI ALS. 

“* Worth its we sabe in gold,"—Gruen. ‘* Would not be without it forany money.”—Mawnnise. “ Really 
onderful,”’— Da B. “ Your m ‘chine does the work beaut fully, and gives the greatest sati faction.”—Emity 
‘“HPUL, “ All a ladies like it.”"—J. Waits. “I am very pleased with the way it works. I think it is 
onderful how any machi:e can achieve such results.”"—A. H, Bomrorp. 


A Machine wiil be sent on receipt of 35s. by A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


- THE GERMAINS’ IMPROVED APPARATUS 


For Asthma, Croup, Diphtheria, and any diseaseof the Throat and Chest. 
The Most Convenient and Safest Fumigator in the World. ‘o be used in the sick room. 


cf or 
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Its merits are so 
great that it has been 
adopted by Surgeon- 
General Williamson 
(chief of the Medical 
Dept. of the War 
Office of Great 


Britain). and also 











by the following 

Boards of Health, 

Hospitals, Doctors, 
&c. 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH FOR THE HOLBORN DISTRICT. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF RIPON. 
BOARD OF HEALTH, MONMOUTH, Dr. J. W. DAVIES. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF KNOTTINGLEY. 
YORK COUNTY HOSPITAL, YORK. 
NORTH READING ASYLUM, YORK. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE HOSPITAL. 
Dr. GORDON, Homerton Infirmary. 
Dr. THOMAS PERCIVAL, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Knottingley. 
Dr. HUSBAND. Medical Officer, Board of Health, Ripon. 
Dr. THOMAS COLLIER, Ripon, personally expressed his opinion that the 
fumes of the powders are good for throat and chest diseases. 
Dr. R. HEWITSON and Dr. F. SHAW, York County Hospital. 
Dr. HINGSTON, N. R. Asylum. 

SEPTIMUS GIBBON, M.D., Medical Officer, Board of Health, Holborn, Lond. 
Dr. C. W. DE LACY EVANS, M.R.C.S., Ph.D., Surgeon to St. Saviour’s 
Hospital. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF SIAM. 

THE COUNTESS OF CADOGAN. 

THE HON. Mrs. RANDOLPH CLAY. 

LADY HAY, OF GLADSWOOD, MELROSE, N.B. 
JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS. London. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SPROT, OF UPPERTON HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
COLONEL W. GORDON. R. W. HANBURY, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D., was present at the fumigation of York Minster 
by this apparatus and powders, and expressed his opinion that a great im- 
provement had been effected. 

Rey. Dr. ROGERS, Beecroft House, de Bary’s Avenue, Bedford. 

Rev. R. TYNWALD OGDEN, Nettleden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead 
Rev. H. T. INMAN, Woolston Rectory, Bletchley. 

Rey. Mr. CAPEL, Abbas Roding Rectory, Ongar, Essex. 

Prices: Apparatus, in tin, 10s. 6d.; in copper, 21s.; ditto, in brass 22s. 6d.; 

Powders, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Sole Inventor and Proprietor : 


A. Z. GERMAINS, 62, Duval Buildings, Strand, W.C., London. 





